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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 








THE STRUGGLE of the NATIONS: EGYPT, SYRIA, and ASSYRIA. By Prof. Maspero. Edited 


by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE. 
25s. 


Translated by M. L, McCLURE. With Map, 3 Coloured Plate, and over 400 Illustrations. 


Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled 
(Jn the press, 


This is @ companion volume to “The Dawn of Civilization,” and contains the History of the Ancient Peoples of the East from the XIVth Egyptian Dynasty to the end of the 
Ramesside period. This interval covers the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt and their Exodus therefrom. The recent discovery of an Egyptian Stcle mentioning the Israelites gives 
special interest to this volume, where the matter is discussed with his usual acumen by the Author. 


THE DAWN of CIVILIZATION (EGYPT and 


Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. 
Demy 4to Goeccntnassly), cloth, bevelled boards, 24s. 


CHALDZZA). New and Revised Edition. By 


Translated by M. L. McCLURE. With Map and over 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates. 


sor pero, by using the result of the most recent researches in Egypt and Mesopotamia, has brought this New Edition up to the latest date. 


JOHN ELLERTON : bein 


“Mr. Housman 
not incorporated in any hymnal,”’— Times, 


a Collection of his Writings on Hymnology, together with a Sketch of 


his Life and Works, By the Rev. HENRY HOUSMAN, B.D. With Portraits of Canon Ellerton and other leading Hymn-writers. 


rown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


done well to remind us of our debt to Canon Ellerton, and to publish together not only his highly instructive writings on bymnology, but some of his hymns 


THE BIBLE in the LIGHT of TO-DAY. By the Rev. Charles Croslegh,D.D. Post 8vo, cloth 


boards, 6s, 


CHURCH SERVICES and SERVICE BOOKS before the REFORMATION. 


BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., Litt.D. With Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 8vo, buckram boards, 4s.' 


THE CONVERSION of the HEPTARCHY. By the Right 
Rev. G. F. BROWNE, B.D., Bishop of Stepney. Small post 8vo, with several Ilus- 
trations, cloth boards, 3s. 

TRACES of GREEK PHILOSOPHY and ROMAN LAW 
in the NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. EDWARD HICKS, D.D., D.C.L. Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 

SERMONS on the PENTATEUCH. By the late Very Rev. 
ROBERT PAYNE SMITH, Dean of Canterbury. With a Memoir of the Author by 
M. PAYNE SMITH. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 

AUGUSTINE and his COMPANIONS. By the Right Rev. 


G. F. BROWNE, B.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Stepney. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


ENGLAND’S MISSION to INDIA. Some Impressions 
from a Recent Visit. By the Right Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.C.L. Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 

A DICTIONARY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the 
Rev. E. L. CUTTS, D.D. Third Edition, Revised. With numerous Woodcuts, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Map, buckram boards, 4s. 


[This book is the First to apply the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, both published and un- 
published, towards elucidating the condition of Syria at this period. It also contains a recont 
and important revision of the Egyptian Geographical Lists bearing on Palestine. } 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” and the VERDICT of the 





MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor SAYCE, Queen’s College, Oxford. Fifth | 
Edition. Demy 8vo, buckram, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 


“A really valuable and important work ; perhaps the best which Professor Sayce has | 
yet written.” — Academy. 
ANCIENT HISTORY from the MONUMENTS.—The HIS- | 


TORY of BABYLONIA. By the late GEORGE SMITH. Edited and brought up to | 
date by the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. | 


VERSES. By Christina G. Rossetti. Reprinted from 


= Called to be Saints,” ‘‘Time Flies,” and “The Face of the Deep.” Small post 8vo, 
printed in red and black on hand-made paper, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. ; limp roan, 5s. ; | 
levantine, 6s, 6d, ; limp German calf, 7s. ; limp morocco, 7s. 6d. 


CALLED to be SAINTS. The Minor Festivals Devo-| 
tionally Studied. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. Crown 8vo, reprinted on Hand- | 
made paper, top edge gilt, buckram boards, 5s. 

THE FACE of the DEEP. A Devotional Commentary on 
the Apocalypse. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, Author of “‘Time Flies,” &c. | 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

THE ROMANCE of the SEA: its Fictions, Facts, and 


Folk-lore. By FRED WHYMPER. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


A MEMOIR of CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. By Ellen A.| 


PROCTOR. With Portrait. 18mo, limp cloth, 6d. 


ART PICTURES from the OLD TESTAMENT: Sunday | 


Readings forthe Young. A Series of Ninety Illustrations from Original Drawings by | 
Sir F. LEIGHTON, Bart., P.R.A.; Sir E. BURNE-JONES, Bart. ; E. J. POYNTER, | 
RA.; G F. WATTS, R.A.; E. ARMYTAGE, R.A.; F. MADOX BROWN; 
8. SOLOMON ; HOLMAN HUNT, &c. With Letterpress Descriptions by ALEY 
FOX. Small 4to, cloth boards, 6s. 





Tn the press, 
By the Rev. Henry 


EVENINGS at the MICROSCOPE ; or, Researches among 


the Minuter Organs and Forms of Animal Life. By the late P. H. GOSSE, F.R.8. 
A New Edition. Revised by F. JEFFREY BELL, M.A., Secretary R.M.S., Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology in King’s College, London. Profusely Ilus- 
trated, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 
THE SPLASH of a DROP. By Prof. Worthington. 


With 
numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d, 


OUR SECRET FRIENDS and FOES. By Percy Faraday 
FRANKLAND, Ph.D., B.Sc. (London), F.R.S. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 

“It is a book which every clergyman, every magistrate, every guardian of the poor, 
every governor of a school, ought to possess and master.”’— Guardian. 


COLOUR. By Captain Abney, F.R.S. With numerous 


Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


COAL. By Prof. R. Meldola. With numerous Diagrams, 


Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


DISEASES of PLANTS, By Prof. Marshall Ward. With 


numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. Third Edition, 


Revised. By Sir ROBERT 8S. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


THE STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By the late Charles 


MEYMOTT TIDY, M.B.M.S8., F.C.S, With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 


THE BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by 


Prof. GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


SOAP BUBBLES and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. 
Being a Course of Three Lectures delivered at the London Institution, in December 
1889, and January, 1890, before a Juvenile Audience, By C. V. BOYS, A.R.S.M., 
¥F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British 


Association Meeting at Leeds, September, 1890. By Prof. J. PERRY, M.E., D.8c., 
F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Prof. George 


HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. With several Illustrations. Post 5vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d, 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
THE GREEK EPIC. By Prof. G. 0. W. Warr, MA. With 


Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. Library Edition for School Prizes, &c., crown 8vo, 
on hand-made paper, top edges gilt, hbuckram boards, 5s. ; calf, 7s, 6d, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By the late Gustave Masson, 


B.A., Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow School. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d, 


ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Prof. Earle. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. Morfill, M.A. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ; , 
“His book will supply an admirable introduction to a systematic study of Slavonic 
literature.”’—Scotsman, 








LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.0. 


BRIGHTON: 129, NORTH STREET. 
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7 
A GENTLEMAN, who has had some 
experience in Literary Work, and who could invest a small 
amount of capital, wishes to JOIN a PUBLISHING FIRM where his 
services would be useful in a literary capacity.—G. 34, Keith & Uo, 
Edinburgh. 


R-E- -ENGAGEMENT DESIRED in the 

ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT of a PUBLISHER'S 
OFFICE. Fourteen years’ experience in first-class houses, during part 
of which time has had sole charge. Excellent references —Address, 
He _,, : ‘ruickshank’s Adversising Agency, 171, Queen Victoria 
! treet, y 


TO. NEWSPAPER EDITORS and 


LOPRIETORS. — Mr. J. F. SPRIGGS has a LIST of over 
ONE HUNDRED WORKS of FICTION (Unpublished or already 
published) which he can offer for Serial Publication. The Amehens 
melude the most popular Novelists of the Day. Every class of Fiction 
re sented, List post free on application to 
. KF, SrRIaGs’s NEWSPAPER SERI AL AGENCY, 


___ 4, Paternoster Square, London, B.C 








[,BEeONS GIVEN in HEBREW, 


ARABIC, SYRIAC, and other SEMITIC SUBJECTS, as we’ mH 
as GPRMAN. Pupils Coached for B.D. and foreign Ph.D. Exam.— 
Apply, Prorerssor, 123, Portedown Road, Maida Vale, W. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 


YATES PROFESSORSHIP of ARC HW H,OLOGY.—Professor 
ERNEST GARDNER will give a COURSE of LECTURES in each 
term, supplemented by De ‘monstrations in the British Muse sum. 
Rubjec ts: “ The Rise of Greek Art” he Great Se ulptors of Greece”; 

‘Greek and Roman Religion.” IN PRODUC ‘TORY LECSURE, open 
to the public without payment or ticket, on MONDAY, Ocroner 12th, 
at 4 p.m.—For prospectus apply to 

J. M. Horssurcu, M.A., Secretary. 


T JNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH 
WALES. 
(A Constituent Gieet the University of Wales.) 


1 PLICATIONS are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in GREEK and LATIN. Salary £120. 

Applications and Testimonials should be received at an early date 
and in no case later than Monday, October 19th, by the undersigned, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

Joux Epwaxp Lion, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
Bangor, September 28th, 1896. 


r [HE DENE, Caterham, Sarrey Hills, 

500 feet above sea; splendid air and water.—Rev. CROSLAND 
FENTON, M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb., takes a few BOYS, Brilliant 
penety a Cricket, cycling. Best references England, Wales, Scot- 
and, India. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON, 1896 
Fourth Year). 
DUDLEY GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, 
EXHIBITION NOW OPE N, 10 to 6, and on W EDNESDAYS. a 
SATURDAYS, 7 to 10 p.m. also, Brilliantly lighted in dull weather 
and at dusk, 








VINOLIA CREAM 


FOR 
Itching, Face Spots, Eczema. 
is. 1}d. a box. 








CATALOGUES 
| FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Squanz. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 





7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 


Just published, gratis and post free. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
ART CATA LOGTU ZB, 
CONTAINING A LIST OF OLD AND RARE 
Works on Art, Architecture, Painting, Ornament, 
Sculpture, Costume, §c. 

Wiitrams & Noraare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and 

7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


"TH, WOHLLEBEN, ~ 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 


Supplies all Forz1en Booxs and Prrroprqats at the most 
moderate prices. 


Oat. logues on ppli 4. 


H. GREVEL & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications, 
The Catalogues of the Foreign Ant Antiquarians on 1 application. 


FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN 


THORS, including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, —_ oh 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leec! 
&c. The largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World 
Catalogues issued and sent post free on application. sme ught.—. 
Watrer T. Srencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


Me. MOSHER’S NEW DESCRIPTIVE 


LIST OF BOOKS is now ready, and will be mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of postcard, to any address. 

















It is a choice little affair, 40 pages, narrow octavo, printed on antique 
finish linen, uncut, with facsimile tities in red and black, and done up 
in French hand-made paper wrappers, with an original cover design. 

To Book-lovers who already know the distinguishing features of these 
editions, Mn. Mosuen does not hesitate to say that his forthcoming 
volumes will prove even more attractive, if possible, than any he has yet 
published, 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
Pu SLISEER, PortTL aD, Marne, U.S.A. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


(1. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


~." © and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York and 24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on m appliention. 





sence apap PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


N= &c.—KING, SELL& RAILTON Limited, hi h-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially- built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications. and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Tele phone 65121. al. Telegraph ** A‘ ** Africanism, London.” _ 


‘THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 
PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C. } 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or pl whose ain. 


HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR. 
DENS, Regent's Park, are OPEN D: AILY tneens Sundays) 

from 9 a.m. till sunset. Admission 1s. ; 3; on 
— the recent additions are two ivory Full from Spitabergen. 








Just published, price 3s = by ont 44d. extra. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE OALENDAR 
FOR THE SESSION 1896-97. 
Macmintan & Co., London. | J. E. Corxisu, Manchester. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


LONDON. 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 


of FAMOUS WORKS of ART from the PRINCIPAL 
NATIONAL COLLECTIONS of EUROPE. 

The Series embraces almost the whole of the Masterpieces 
of the Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, and is rich in Examples of "the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, German, French, and Spanish Schools of 
Painting. 

The Company also publishes a large Collection of Repro- 
ductions of Works by MODERN and CONTEMPORARY 
ARTISTS. Recent Additions include Works by Sir Epwarp 
Burye-Joves, G. F. Warts, R.A., Dante GaBRiet Rossetti, 
Forp Mapox Browy, Atsert Moors, Horman Hunt, 
FrepERic SHrsips, Henry Rywanp, and many others. 


A NEW SERIES of REPRODUCTIONS 
from the NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, now in 
course of publication. 


AT the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
may be seen numerous Examples of PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE COPIES, framed in special moulding of 
appropriate design, suitable for the decoration of Hall, 
Library, Boudoir, &c. 








NOW READY. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S FI 
ALOGUE, of 184 pages, and a ILLUS. 
TRATED SUPPLEMENT, containing 86 Miniature 
Reproductions of Selected *Autotypes, price, post-free, 
One Shilling. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MESSz8. J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
5 Artist in PHUTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
at ey ey Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im 
portant Plates always on view 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 
Messrs. DRUMMOND & ©. supply the moyy and best Processes 
in the market, which are whe ft to meet the wants o 
Antique eatie Archimologists, and those sro cnguaed in theinvestigatio 


an 
I.0. DRUMMOND m7 00. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, , &c., &c., ata moderate cost, 
Specimens and price list on Application. 
pecs 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 1ouDo 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 


B IT R K BE Oo K BAN K, 
Buildi y Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A- HALF per CENT. arb allowed on DEPOSIT 

repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT goveeees, on the minimum 

moathly MSalaness, when not drawn below £ 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES nw and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Forthe encouragement of Thrift Bank receives small sums oa 
deposit am and allows = p—~ Fy =a each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
Wwe a 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, poet free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Mavager_ 











Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W. C. 





People’ s Edition, pr ~ 6d., with Portrait. (Special t terms 
or quantities.) 


JOSEPH MAZZINI : a Memoir by E. A. V-; 
with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

“In its new form it should have thousands of new 
readers.”— Weekly Dispatch. 





London: ALEXANDER & SuErHEAKD, Furnival Street, E.C 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BY J. E. MUDDOCK. 
WITHOUT PAITH OR 








8vo, cloth, 63. 
BY MRS. ALICE M. DIEHL, 


(Uctober 15th. 


“The Garden of Eden,” “* Passion’s Puppets,” “‘A Modern Helen.” 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, 6s. 


A WOMAN'S OROSS. By the Author of ae 
moar tasec® |THE INN BY THE SHORE. 


[October 16th. 


BY THE PRINCESS DE BOURG. 

THE AMERICAN DUCHESS. Crown 8vo, 

ry * To be x ly in London and New pert - 
BY MRS. FLORENCE SEVERN. 

THE DOWAGER’S DETERMINATION 


By the Author of “The Pillar House,” “In the Meshes,” &c. 
Crowa 8vo, cloth, és. (Nearly ready. 


BY MRS. E, LYNN LINTON. 
“"TWIXT CUP AND LIP.” By, the Author 


of “ Patricia Kemball.” Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. [Just out. 


BY DR GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 
THE ROSE OF ALLANDALE. By the 


Author of “289 R: the Story of a Double Life,” “The Mystery of 
a Millionaire's Grave,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s.6d. [Just out. 


BY A. E, ALDINGTON. 
THE | QUEEN’ S PREFERMENT ; an His- 


mance. With Original Drawings by ’E H. yg: Payne. 
 —— 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. [Just out. 
BY THE HON, ERNEST POMEROY. 
SKETCHES FOR SCAMPS. Crown 8vo, 
pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. (Just out. 
BY AN EXPONENT. 

CHRYSTAL, THE NEWEST OF WOMEN. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


** iy stal, with her man | questionings, her high courage, her 
candour, er truthful ness, her quaint originality, is charming. 
Rarely, it ever, has such a close enalyels ofa child’ ’s character, and that 
child a girl, been given. 


BY CHIEFTON CHALMERS. 

THE IN ABLES: a Book fcr Boys. 

Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, fully Illustrated, 2s. 6d. [Just out. 
*,* Complete List of Autumn Books post free. 


hliched simult 





DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18, Bovvznrre Srazer, 
Lonpon, E C. 


BRITISH MUSE UM 
(NATURAL HISTORY). 





The following Publications on Natural 
History have been recently issued by the 
Trustees of the British Museum:— 


CATALOGUE OF BIRDS :— 


Vol. XXIV.—Wading Birds. By R. 
BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D. Woodcuts and 
7 Coloured Plates. Price £1 5s, 


Vol. XXV.—Terns, Gulls. and Skuas, 
by H. SAUNDERS. Petrels and Alba- 
trosses, by O. SALVIN, F.R.S8., 
and 8 Coloured Plates. Price £1 Is. 


Vol. XXVII.— Geese, cks, &c. By 
T. SALVADORI., 19 Coloured Plates. Price £1 12s 


CATALOGUE o f SNAKES Vol. III. By 
G. A. BOULENGER, F.R.8S. 37 Woodcuts and 25 
Plates. Price £1 6a. 


CATALOGUE of FOSSIL FISHES. 
Part Ill By A. SMITH WOODWARD. 45 Woodcuts 
and 18 Plates, Price £1 1s. 
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LITERATURE. 


Songs of Travel. By R. L. Stevenson. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


THEsE poems, most of them composed since 
1887, have already been included in the 
‘‘ Edinburgh Edition,” and will in future be 
added to Underwoods. For the present they 
appear as a separate volume. 

Were they anonymous, it is doubtful how 
far they would emerge from the crowd of 
modern verse. With all their flashes of 
originality, they share some common features 
of the popular school. And that school is 
so large and so productive. Every year 
there is a considerable output of really 
good second-rate poetry; most of it very 
much alike. Every year, by elaboration of 
previous models, the thought becomes more 
advanced and subtle, the phrasing more in- 
genious, more cunning, more fantastic. But 
this progress is dearly purchased by the 
almost universal decline in lucidity. The 
modern poem is unconsciously or wilfully 
obscure. Its startling, far-fetched ideas are 
flung together without much visible con- 
nexion ; its grammar is involved ; its con- 
structions are a tesselation of licence and 
exceptions to rule; it succeeds, if readers 
cannot make out what it is all about; if 
they fall to dispute over its meaning, it 
triumphs. Our modern poet flatters him- 
self that his obscurity is Elizabethan. 
Possibly it is, but itis none the better for 
that. The Elizabethans had more to say 
than they knew how to say. They could 
flash out in passages of unrivalled beauty, 
majesty, and force; but they lacked the 
power of continuous, unfailing lucidity. 
The language was young; it required 
another century of experiment and practice. 
In our day there is no thought which a great 
poet could not convey with perfect precision 
if he tried. Modern poetry may be obscure, 
tortuous, crabbed, and wayward, and yet be 
good poetry. Browning, for instance, may 
at times fatigue lazy readers, but he sets 
them thinking ; and if their thoughts are 
poetical thoughts, then his poetry is so far 
excellent. Nor should we forget that the 
simple treatment of most simple themes has 
been well-nigh exhausted long ago, so that 
our poets have to go far afield to avoid the 
charge of plagiarism. But difficult poetry, 
however good, is never the very best. 
Surely the artist of artists is he who can 
clothe fine thoughts in language perfectly 
beautiful, yet so limpid and flowing that 
his meaning—at least, his first and second 
meanings—pours into our mind with each 
line. Suppose we were reading for the first 
time—alas! that such pleasures should be 
impossible—Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy” or Cowper's 





“ Boadicea,” or certain masterpieces of 
Byron and Tennyson, or even those 
three or four simple lyrics on which 
Mr. Watson’s real fame should rest, not 
once should we have to break the march of 
the rhythm by pausing to gather up the 
sense. Oould this be said of any three 
consecutive pages of Shakspere? It could 
not. And why? Because the greatest of 
all poets lacked what our lesser poets enjoy, 
the tradition of three centuries of experi- 
ment in regular and facile composition. 
In anticipating the expression as well as the 
thoughts of later generations, he could not 
but lapse at times into obscurity of diction. 
But the obscurity of the modern bard is due 
to wilfulness, to carelessness, or to fashion. 

Now, on a first reading, this common 
defect struck me as the one jarring note in 
Songs of Travel. The impression was quite 
involuntary; but on further analysis it 
appears too general, and should apply only 
to certain of the shorter lyrics which occur 
early in the volume. Standing as they do 
without explanatory titles, they do not con- 
vey a definite meaning at first sight. One 
fails to catch the keynote at the first stanza, 
or to grasp the connexion of ideas; and 
after the close one remains more or less 
mystified. One has to beat about for the 
meaning, and in a few cases I must 
confess myself still doubtful as to the pre- 
cise mood of the poet and the impression 
he was aiming at. 

Perhaps the fairest thing to say about 
Stevenson’s poetry would be, that it is as 
good as we expected, but not better. We 
might be sure that his perfection in prose 
was not achieved without some practice in 
verse: and equally sure that his verse 
would be much more than a foil to his prose. 
That he possessed the imagination and 
flame of the poet is clearly shown in certain 
of his more fantastic stories. But can we 
deny that he instinctively followed his des- 
tined path—that poetry would have been 
for him an imperfect vehicle? Given the 
most assiduous practice, added to Mr. Swin- 
burne’s marvellous gift of rhyme and 
measure, verse-making must always be too 
slow and unelastic a process for an artist 
like Stevenson, so rapid, so spontaneous, 
so changeful, so delicate, and at times so 
evanescent in his play of mind. For this 
and other reasons, which must here remain 
unsaid, I should be loath to claim for him a 
place among the British Poets, and should 
rest contented to regard his verses as the 
mere exercises and excursions of his leisure. 
As such they fully merit the respect which 
they are sure to receive. 

Their most marked feature, as might be 
expected, is the occasional occurrence of 
superb phrases—phrases so felicitous, so 
powerful, so original, so startling and un- 
expected as to reduce the context to com- 
parative tameness. Thus in ii. (the poems 
are headed by numbers) : 


‘The untented Kosmos my abode, 
I pass, a wilful stranger : 
My mistress still the open road 
And the bright eyes of danger. 


** Come ill or well, the cross, the crown, 
The rainbow or the thunder, 
I fling my soul and body down 
For God to plough them under,”’ 





In each stanza the first two lines are almost 
blotted out by the second two. Again, in 
Vil. ¢ 
** T thrilled to feel her influence near, 
I struck my flag at sight : 
Her starry silence smote my ear 
Like sudden drums at night. 
“ T ran as, at the cannon’s roar, 
The troops the ramparts man— 
As in the holy house of yore 
The willing Eli ran.” 


Here the first and last pairs of lines seem 

but a frame for the four strong lines they. 

enclose. Again, the short piece called 

‘“‘ Winter ” (xvii.) appears but an introduc- 

tion to its exquisite close : 

** Lo, by the hearth, the laughter of the loge— 
More fair than roses, lo, the flowers of fire.”’ 


These contrasts are inevitable, and should 
not be too much dwelt on. Nor have we 
space to point out more than one or two of 
the gems of expression which have charmed 
us. In the beautiful verses addressed to 
S. 0., how poetically does the poet revive 
his memories of the British Museum, where 
at night he 
“ heard far off 

The unsleeping city murmar like a shell ”’ ; 


and at dawn 
‘*¢ The awakening traffic, the bestirring birds, 

The consentaneous trill of tiny song, 

That weaves round monumental cornices 

A passing charm of beauty.” 
The poem (xv.) beginning ‘In the high- 
lands” is perhaps of all the most perfect in 
its music. Not more than two or three 
words would admit of alteration. ‘ Mater 
Triumphans” is strong—toostrong—natural, 
and naked almost to brutality. No. xix. is 
a graceful address to a brother poet, who is 
called “‘ an ancient nightingale.” Somehow 
the expression looks awkward and ill-chosen. 
A higher note is struck in xxxi.—the eight 
lines addressed to one of the Sisters at the 
Leper Colony. The thought is noble and 
concentrated—the language dignified, im- 
pressive, and pathetic. What we may call 
the South Sea poems are charming in their 
graceful local colour. Of these, the most 
important is the ‘‘ House of Tembinoka,” 
where we seem to hear Sir Walter’s ghost 
singing in Mid- Pacific. 

To many of us the charm of this little 
volume will centre in those poems which 
reveal something of the author’s inner self. 
They will pause long over the piece “If 
this were Faith?” (xv.), which reflects the 
stubborn stand he made against doubt and 
despair: they will glow with sympathy at 
the tribute (xxxv.)—so proud, so manly, so 
affecting—which he lays upon the graves 
of his engineer-fathers; they will hold 
communion in hushed reverence with the 
tired wayfarer as he breathes his last 
sighs. These farewells to life (xxi. and 
xliv.) are almost too sacred for quotation. 
To examine the personal element in his 
poetry would demand long consideration and 
ample space ; this charge is safe in the hands 
of Mr. Sidney Oolvin. For a superficial 
summary I have no heart, least of all at this 
moment, when the memory of our Stevenson 
is menaced by a Memorial—he whose true 
memorials smile everywhere in thousands on 
us from our bookshelves, from shop- 
windows, from the very railway stalls. Men 
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wiser than I and as loyal say these things 
must be—the committee, the subscriptions, 
the scholarships, the statue, the inaugura- 
tion, the speeches, and the dinner—and a 
repulsion which one can neither analyse nor 
defend may doubtless seem foolish. Yet 
something—I know not well what it is— 
seems to whisper that statues reared to 
Stevenson, or philanthropic works done in 
his name, would profit him little; and that 
we shall best please his gentle spirit by 
continuing and perpetuating his own verit- 
able life-work by giving away his precious 
books to those who would, but cannot, buy 
them—to bright lads ripe for enthusiasm, to 
tired men and women whose refuge is the 
world of Romance; by praising him, by 
keeping his fame alive, by persuading 
others to come share the treasures which we 
owe to his bounteous hand. Wren’s monu- 
ment, we are told, is Paul’s Church. The 
only tribute we can pay him is to maintain 
it intact, to complete it, to adorn it, to study 
and explain its beauties, to make it acces- 
sible to all, to ensure that none shall pass it 
by, ignorant or indifferent. 
E, Porcetu. 








ADMIRAL HORNBY. 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Geoffrey Phipps 
Hornby, G.C.B.: a Biography. By 
Mrs. Fred. Egerton. (Blackwoods.) 

‘‘Unote Gerorr,” the service nickname 

which fell to the lot of the late Admiral 

Sir Geoffrey Hornby, was apparently in- 

tended to indicate the scrupulous care which 

he took of all the ships and men under his 
charge. He had no opportunity of showing 
what he could do in the way of expending 
the material to which he gave so much 
thought, for the only occasion on which he 
saw a shot fired in anger was at the taking 
of St. Jean d’Acre in 1840, when he was a 
midshipman of fifteen. During the whole 
of the Crimean War he was on half-pay, 
and so had no opportunity of distinguishing 
himself. In 1877-78 the issues of war or 
peace were to a great extent placed in his 
hands, and as Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean he would have played a 
leading part in the campaign which at 
one time seemed to be inevitable. But 
it was ruled otherwise: England had 
no opportunity of trying in a life and 
death assault the temper of the weapon 
which she possessed in Admiral Hornby. 
No one can doubt that he would have borne 
himself gallantly and well in such an event, 
yet his life must always remain one of those 
whose effects are of more importance than 
their events. Much of it was spent in the 
work of organising the British fleet, which, 
in his time, passed through the critical 
transition from wood and sails to steam and 
iron. Mrs. erton, who is, of course, 

Admiral Hornby’s daughter, seems to have 

fully understood and sympathised with her 

illustrious father’s work, of which she has 
given a lucid, able, and charmingly written 
account. 

Geoffrey Hornby’s taste for the Navy 
was hereditary. His father, a nephew of 
the twelfth Earl of Derby, served as a mate 





mother, who was generally known among 
her friends as “‘ the wisest woman that ever 
lived,” used to keep a memorandum-book, 
in which she noted down the quaint sayings 
and doings of her children. 


“In most of the anecdotes which concern her 
son Geoff, signs may be traced of qualities 
which distinguished him in after-life. The 
strong will, which helped him to overcome a 
naturally impetuous temper, and made him 
such a leader and ruler of men, because he had 
learned to control himself ; a touch of dandyism ; 
an innate sense of chivalry and politeness; 4 
scrupulous honesty and dislike of any half- 
truths; and a simple faith and strong religious 
feeling, which made him always give duty and 
uprightness the foremost place, and would 
never allow him to truckle to expediency.” 

As a boy he had no greater passion than 
for ships and the sea : 

“Every evening his occupation was to carve 
little boats out of small pieces of wood, spread- 
ing his handkerchief very tidily on the table to 
catch the chips, and then, having got his sisters 
to hem the sails, he proceeded to rig his small 
flotilla.” 


It was in no light spirit that he gave his 
life to the maritime service of his country. 
An old comrade of his early days, Sir 
Anthony Hoskins, remembers a forenoon 
watch in which Hornby, then twenty- 
one and with nine years’ service behind 
him, unfolded his views of the navy: 
“How necessary it was to preserve the 
highest tone and discipline, and how deter- 
mined he was that, in his hands, nothing 
should ever be allowed to detract from it.” 
To the end of his life this resolve was one of 
his guiding stars, and no cloud ever 
obscured its brightness. The portrait which 
Mrs. Egerton has so skilfully combined 
from the reports of all who knew her father 
in his early days gives a very vivid idea of 
the man who, in spite of his absence from 
real warfare, held something of the same 
place in the estimation of our navy from 
1870 onwards that Lord Wolseley does in 
our army, based on the conviction that, if 
the need arose for some really serious blow 
to be struck for the sake of England, he 
and not another was the man to strike it. 
‘The promising boy had developed into a fine 
young man . . . giving rather an impression 
of activity and energy than of physical strength, 
spruce and dapper in his appearance, scrupu- 
lously clean and particular, more from self- 
respect than from vanity, though he had quite 
the average share of good looks. Either time 
or the tropical sun had burnt his ruddy hair 
into a warm chestnut ; but, after all, no descrip- 
tion of curly hair, or hazel eyes, or firm-cut 
mouth or chin, would give any idea of the charm 
of the man, of his light-hearted bonhomie, and the 
irresistible twinkie with which his eyes lighted 
up if anything amused him, so that you were 
constrained to laugh, whether you understood 
the joke or no. Then another of his great 
attractions was the keen interest he took in 
everything that came in his way, whether 
dancing or cricket, sport or science, politics or 
service matters, so that those about him were 
stirred to enthusiasm by his keenness. Below 
all this there was a very warm, tender heart, 
and a wonderful gentleness to anything weak 
and suffering; hence, probably, his great love 
for and sympathy with animals. If ever he 
was dis to be hard or intolerant, it was 
towards those whom he would have called 


on board the Victory, under Nelson, and | « fools’°—those who either did not make the 
became an admiral and a G.O.B. His! best of the abilities with which they had been 





endowed, or were not conscious of their own 
shortcomings. If such a one were caught 
tripping, he was certainly not let down easily.” 


One is reminded of Mr. George Meredith’s 
prayer, ‘‘ More brains, O Lord”; and of 
that other declaration of a still more famous 
philosopher, that nothing in this world is 
truly the child of the devil but stupidity. At 
a pretty early stage in his career ely had 
an opportunity of winning the first of the 
peaceful triumphs which we associate with 
his name; and his prudence, at thirty-four, 
practically saved us from plunging into war 
with the United States over a kind of pre- 
historic Venezuelan question. There arose 
a dispute in 1859 about the islands which 
lie between Vancouver’s Island and the 
mainland. San Juan, the one nearest to 
Vancouver, had always been regarded as 
British, and the Hudson Bay Company had 
a station upon it, when the Americans 
suddenly laid claim to it, and “‘ a hot-headed 
General Hearney (who hoped to get his 
name up for a future President)” landed a 
party of soldiers upon it and hoisted the 
American flag. The English Governor 
gave Hornby, then senior naval officer on 
the station, instructions which would in- 
evitably have led to a collision with the 
American troops, and probably to a disas- 


trous war. Hornby imitated Nelson’s 
action in putting the signal-telescope to his 


blind eye, and saved the situation. Colonel 
Moody wrote from Vancouver’s Island to 
Sir John Burgoyne : 

‘* It is fortunate for Great Britain that Hornby, 
of the Tribune, is at San Juan. His sound 
good sense may avert evil. He will avert war 
to the last moment, without in any degree 
perilling the proper dignity of England. The 
Governor wrote him a very clever letter, in- 
directly ordering him to land the troops, but 
throwing the responsibility on him. by 
has far too m ‘mother-wit’ to be caught 
that way—of course he did not land them. He 
is a fine fellow ; I cannot tell you how charmed 
Iam with him. . . . I am rejoiced at Hornby’s 
prudence. There can be no doubt from 
Hearney’s instructions, and his present letter, 
that a collision was desired. The imbroglio 
would then have been inextricable.” 

The next matter of importance in which 
Hornby was concerned was the introduction 
of steam into the Navy, and the develop- 
ment of the n tactics, in which 
he played so important a part, as the 
Manoeuvring Manual and his book on 
Squadrons of Exercise survive to show. In 
the summer of 1860, when steam-tactics 
made their first appearance in the 
Mediterranean fleet, Hornby wrote in his 
Diary that his admiral’s steam-tactics, which 
were first practised by the boats of the 
squadron as a model, were not very brilliant. 
When the experiment was tried by the ships, 
we have the entry : 

“ Weighed at 10 a.m. and got through a few 
simple evolutions indifferently—no one knowing 
his own speed or the relative speed of other 
ships. Great fun at the meeting on board flag- 
ship when we came in, for every one was 
pitching into his neighbour. Doris (Captain 
M‘Clintock) and ourselves were complimented 
on the station we kept.” 

The fact was that the new motive-power 
was being handled unintelligently. 


“It is no use,” Hornby wrote home, “ fancy- 
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ing that steamships can only form as sailing 
ships used to do; and by adhering to those 
ideas, instead of following the new systems, 
which have been shown to be possible under 
most circumstances, we are throwing away the 
advantages that steam has given us.” 


At first, indeed, these advantages were not 
so great; the transition from sails to steam 
was like that from the long-bow and 
arbalist to the cumbrous matchlock, which 
gave even Franklin room to look back with 
regret; it was reculer pour mieux sauter. 
The early steam ironclads were ‘‘ dummies” 
and ‘‘ tin-pots” even to so liberal-minded a 
sailoras Hornby : their steam a useful sub- 
stitute for a tug in entering and leaving 
harbour, but not much more. Neverthe- 
less, they were inevitable, and he met their 
advent with a good grace, and advocated 


‘‘ keeping the sea as much as possible; for the 
whole art of sailing seems to me to be nearly 
extinct in the British Navy, and the only way 
I know of putting common-sense into officers 
and men is to keep them at sea.” 


The end of his active service was signalised 
by a remarkable pronouncement on the bad 
state of the Navy, which the last eleven 
years and the revival of public interest in 
the question have happily done much to 
amend. But in 1885 he said that 


“‘while the personnel of the Navy was never 
better than at the present, material was lament- 
ably low. There were ships without speed, 
guns without range, and boilers with only a 
few months’ life in them. It was called 
economy, but it was only not spending money. 
It was as if he were to let his barns go to ruin 
to avoid spending the money. to repair and 
replace them.” 


Happily the approval of that sort of economy 
has, for the present, passed completely out 
of sight. 

What many people remember best of 
Admiral Hornby is his connexion with the 
eternal Eastern Question. As Commander 
of the Mediterranean fleet in 1877-78, it 
fell to his lot to wield the sword of England 
at Constantinople ; and the account of his 
stay at Besika Bay, his passage of the 
Dardanelles and appearance in sight of the 
Russian and Turkish armies at San Stefano, 
is full of details that throw light on his 
views and experiences of that eventful 
time. As in the San Juan business, he 
bore himself so as to preserve the peace 
while showing a readiness for war. Many 
of us are not very proud just now of the 
part we played in bolstering up the empire 
of the Turk, and sympathy with the 
Armenians has even led to impolite criticism 
of those who were responsible for it: this 
is, curiously enough, chiefly noticed among 
their political opponents. No one, however, 
can find anything but praise for the part 
which Hornby played in the whole compli- 
cated business. He was England’s most 
trusted weapon; and though Fate never 
called upon the blade to leave its scabbard, 
we have every ground for believing, with 
Admiral Colomb, that “the Admiral was as 
straight as an arrow and as true as steel.” 

W. E. Garrerr Fisuer. 











A History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom. By Andrew 
Dickson White. In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) 


In England, when our public men take part 
in theological controversies, they are always 
found on the reactionary side. Such is the 
ignorant bigotry of the electorate, and such 
the unscrupulousness of party warfare, that 
no other course can with safety be adopted. 
Hence it is that statesmen like Mr. Glad- 
stone and the Duke of Argyll employ their 
eloquence and authority to bolster up de- 
caying superstitions, and that Mr. Arthur 
Balfour has stooped to use his dialectical 
ability for the purpose of elaborately con- 
fusing the issue between the new philosophy 
and the old. Either there is greater freedom 
of thought in the United States, or the 
majority are more enlightened than with 
us. Mr. Andrew White, a citizen whom 
America delights to honour, who has been 
President and Professor of History at 
Cornell University, who has represented his 
country at Berlin and St. Petersburg, and 
who is now, I believe, a member of the 
Venezuela Commission, comes before us 
with a work worthily continning the labours 
of Buckle, Draper, and Mr. Lecky in a spirit 
sufficiently indicated by its title. Much of 
the ground traversed by those historians 
has been gone over again, and the victories 
won by naturalism during the last thirty 
years are detailed in chapters with such 
suggestive headings as—‘‘ From Creation to 
Evolution,” ‘From Genesis to Geology,” 
“The Antiquity of Man,” ‘“‘ The ‘ Fall of 
Man’ and Anthropology,” ‘The ‘Fall of 
Man’ and Ethnology,” “ The ‘ Fall of Man’ 
and History,” ‘‘ From Miracles to Medicine,” 
‘From the Divine Oracles to the Higher 
Criticism.”” Everywhere we find a vast 
number of facts culled from an immense 
range of reading and personal observation, 
a lucid system of arrangement, a clear, in- 
cisive style, and, so far as I am competent 
to judge, an accuracy and fairness of 
statement greatly superior to what the 
traditionalist champions are in the habit of 
exhibiting. 

Dr. Draper quite openly pitted science 
against religion. Mr. White avoids com- 
mitting himself to any such antagonism. 
He altogether disclaims any hostility to 
Christianity, and occasionally expresses his 
conviction that it has gained by the various 
revolutions in thought the history of which 
he has so ably traced. Passages like the 
following are not rare: 


‘* Happily, though the Ptolemaic astronomy, and 
witchcraft, and the Genesis creation myths, and 
the Adam, Nosh, Lot, and Jonah legends, and 
the Divine origin of the Hebrew punctuation, 
and of the prophecies regarding Antichrist, and 
the early date of the book of Daniel have now 
been relegated to the limbo of outworn beliefs, 
Christianity has but come forth the stronger ’”’ 
(vol. ii. p. 337). 

From data furnished elsewhere, the list of 
“‘outworn beliefs” might have been con- 
siderably extended without doing any in- 
justice to Mr. White’s own faith. The 
chapter on Miracles, although made, 
perhaps intentionally, much too meagre as 
a historical and philosophical treatment of 
that great subject, clearly intimates the 





author’s agreement with Prof. Max Miiller’s 
point of view. Now the immense majority 
of professing Christians hold to at least one 
miracle—the Resurrection of their Lord— 
and would probably cease to call themselves 
by that name were they to become convinced 
that itdid not happen. There are, of course, 
theologians like Dr. James Martineau, whose 
total rejection of miracles does not prevent 
them from claiming membership of the 
Christian Church. But we do not know yet 
what would happen were such advanced 
opinions to be universally adopted. When 
that time comes, if it ever does come, some 
Mr. White of the future will no doubt have 
much to say about the momentous changes 
involved. Our own contemporaries should 
be careful not to corfound prophecy with 
history. 

And here comes in the indispensable need 
of a theology. The alleged opposition 
between religion and dogma is, in my 
opinion, a thoroughly false antithesis. One 
might as well get up a necessary opposition 
between conduct and the moral law. So 
long as religion implies a particular belief 
about the constitution and history of the 
world, there will be dogmas; and theology 
simply means the presentation of those 
dogmas under a systematic form. Our 
objection to the current religious opinions is 
not that they are theological, not that they 
are dogmatic, not that they are definite, but 
that all of them are unproved, and many of 
them untrue. It is, of course, possible 
that Mr. White thinks about theology as 
Auguste Comte thought about it, or as 
Matthew Arnold thought about it. In either 
case he would have a very good right to his 
opinions. I only urge that their general 
acceptance would involve the abandonment 
of what we now call Christianity. 

In truth, the attitude of Mr. White and 
his school resembles that of a Feuillantist 
in the Logislative Assembly of 1792. A 
politician of that class might have expatiated 
on the immense gains that had accrued to 
the French monarchy from the surrender 
of its old prerogatives, and from the 
abolition of the old abuses. He might 
have pointed, in support of his optimism, 
to the acceptance of the Constitution, 
to the state and splendour with which 
the throne was still surrounded, to the 
disappearance of all that had once made 
its occupant an obstacle to progress, to the 
disbelief of such men as Robespierre in the 
possibility of a republic. But August 12 
taught a very different lesson. 

The ambiguity of Mr. White’s position is 
still more forcibly exhibited by his total 
silence regarding one paramount interest 
of theology—the question of independent 
spiritual existences and of a future life. 
In the warfare which he describes there 
were abundant materials for a chapter with 
some such title as ‘‘ From Immortality to 
Cerebral Psychology.” It would have had 
more actuality than the long, although 
lively, discussion in the second volume 
about the fate of Lot’s wife. But no such 
chapter exists ; nor is there, so far as I can 
remember, the faintest reference to any 
difference of opinion between theology and 
science on this burning question. Yet it 
really lies at the root of various other: 
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questions which are treated with a some- 
what needless luxury of detail and citation. 

I have have had occasion to mention the 
general accuracy by which this work is 
distinguished. But where facts have to be 
quoted by the thousand some trifling mis- 
takes could hardly fail to creep in; and as 
the book will in all probability soon reach a 
second edition, I have made a list of such 
as struck me, that they might be marked for 
correction. 

Galileo should not be spoken of as coming 
after Kepler (i., p. 15). Kant’s nebular 
theory was not put forward “ towards the 
end of the eighteenth century” (ib., p. 17), 
but very little after the middle (1755). As 
Buffon did not attain the age of the Countess 
of Desmond, he could not have been “ at 
work throughout the whole of the eighteenth 
century ” (1d., p. 61) ; and, in fact, his work 
on Natural History falls within its third 
quarter. On the other hand, if Maupertuis 
made contributions to the theory of evolu- 
tion—a fact of which I was not aware— 
they cannot fall ‘‘ about the end of” that 
century ” (7d., p. 62), seeing that he died in 
1759, The “ Miracolo di San Marco” does 
not, as here stated (7d., p. 96), represent the 
deliverance of a slave in ‘‘ the market-place 
of Venice,” but in some heathen or Moham- 
medan town. No authority is given for the 
statement that Plutarch opposed the doctrine 
of the ey of the earth (1d., p. 102); nor, 
to the best of my knowledge, did he oppose 
it. ‘“‘The Greeks” could not possibly have 
‘‘ believed that darkness overshadowed the 
earth at the death of Prometheus” (id., p. 
172), inasmuch as they believed him to be 
an immortal god. Mr. Norman Lockyer is 
wrongly described as “‘ Astronomer Royal 
of Great Britain” (i., pp. 259 and 261). 
After a correct reference of Vico to the 
eighteenth century, Lessing and Turgot are 
assigned to ‘the following centuries” 
(1d., p. 288). By the way, Condorcet, who 
did so much for the doctrine of human pro- 
gress, is passed over in silence. It was not 
from “his position in Edinburgh” that 
Robertson Smith was driven (ib., 318), but 
from his position in Aberdeen. The names 
of Voltaire and Beccaria are coupled with 
those of Montaigne and Bayle, in such a 
manner as to convey the impression that 
they belong to ‘‘the end of the seventeenth 
century” (%d., p. 362). St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen (not, as Mr. White writes, ‘‘ of Nazian- 
zen”) did not live in the second century 
but in the fourth (ii, p. 23). A former 
professor of history should not talk about 
‘the Emperor of Germany ” when he is re- 
ferring to some head of the Holy Roman 
Empire (i, p. 29). There was no per- 
formance of the Ober-Ammergau Passion 
Play in 1881 (7., p. 129): Mr. White 
probably means 1880. The statement that 
‘Plato held that in the golden age men 
and beasts all spoke the same language, but 
that Zeus confounded their speech because 
mea were proud and demanded eternal 
youth and immortality ” (id., p. 173) is not 
borne out by the reference, given in the 
note, to ‘ Politicus, p. 272,” nor, I think, 
by any other passage in Plato. It sounds 
rather rash to call Spinoza “ far greater ” 
than Hobbes (i., p. 317). The limits of 
the human intellect hardly allow of any 


great superiority to Hobbes, and Spinoza 
did not exactly reach those limits. For the 
Bentley-Boyle controversy the reference 
should be to Macaulay’s article on ‘‘ Atter- 
bury” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(tb., p. 341). 

It is to be desired that such slips as these 
should be removed as soon as possible, 
partly for the sake of perfection, partly 
because theological criticism is apt to fasten 
on them and to use them for the purpose of 
discrediting work that is otherwise good and 
solid. Atrrep W. Benn. 








Education: an Introduction to its Principles 
and their Psychological Foundations. By 
H. Holman. (Isbister.) 


A snort time ago, a student, in describing 
the main features of Herbart’s views on 
education, said to me: ‘*‘ What strikes one 
most is that he says adequately and 
irresistibly just what one has been thinking 
and feeling and found oneself incapable of 
duly expressing.” The critics of the new 
science of education usually complain that it 
is either inane or that it is not new. This 
book of Mr. Holman has, no doubt, exer- 
cised such critics not a little, What is it, 
after all, in its best parts, but common 
sense ? 

Yet, we doubt if anything could better 
please Mr. Holman, and those who have to 
expound the principles of education, than 
such criticism. It is not enough that 
presentations of subjects should be true 
and sound. It is one of the principles of 
teaching that there should be a rightful 
preparation on the part of those who are to be 
taught. The educationist may have scientific 
principles to enunciate, but the very teachers 
themselves may, through their traditions 
and grooves, be unable to see their cogency 
and use. The economist sixty years ago 
saw the truth of the principle of free-trade. 
But the minds of his contemporaries were 
not prepared for it. To-day we all 
accept the principle (with or without 
limitations) as common sense. Economists 
have triumphed. Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
and J. S. Mill are honoured names. So, 
too, in biology. Without being biologists, 
nearly every one is an evolutionist. Evolu- 
tion is clearly common sense, The day of 
Herbart in education is similarly coming. 
His central doctrines, of the formation of 
character as the real end of education and 
the desirability of training a many-sided 
interest, are now beginning to simmer and 
to penetrate the professional consciousness. 
Even by non-specialists, who perhaps do 
not entirely see the consequences of the 
application of the principles, they are 
admitted to be common sense ; and a wonder 
is expressed, Why all this emphasis on 
what is so clear ? 

Now Mr. Holman, I believe, is not an 
avowed Herbartian, nor has he arrived at 
his conclusions through study of that 
master. Yet, more or less independently, 
he has reached his standpoint. We are 
all Herbartians (with or without limitations) 
in principle now. How can the subject of 
education be treated without noticing that 
mental development is largely dependent 








upon the interest excited in different direc- 





tions? This clearly involves a psychological 
analysis of interest. For this, as Mr. Holman 
finds, recourse must be had to Herbart. 
Once realise that the object of education is 
not, in the first instance, to obtain know- 
ledge, but to arouse an interest (to which 
knowledge is the only possible satisfaction) 
and common sense, as it undoubtedly is; 
and the whole problem of education isaltered, 
rationalised, illumined. 

So, too, once realise that the formation of 
character is the real end of education; and 
the deduction is clear, that the development 
of the child’s will, through self-activity (a 
principle very ably dealt with by Mr. 
Holman), is a necessary process, infinitely 
more important than the time-honoured 
method of the teacher mincing and chew- 
ing information which the child has to pro- 
ceed to digest. The active and pleasurable 
side of the process (when there has been 
any) has been for the teacher in the attempt 
at adapting the information to the child- 
mind. The child’s part has been passive 
and disgusting. Were it not better to 


‘*go help the learner that he may be able to 
do without help; show the scholar how to 
find out knowledge in such a way that he 
may be able to find out without being 
shown ”’ ? 


It is the teacher’s business to aim at exer- 
cising a “‘ self-denying ordinance ”—+.¢., to 
do nothing for the child which he can do 
or learn to do for himself. But with 
examinations to face and time-limits for 
acquiring certain information, such common- 
sense education has become well-nigh im- 
possible. Instead of becoming self-reliant 
through self-activity, the modern school-boy 
and college youth learn to become more and 
more reliant upon their ‘‘coaches” or to 
copy their methods of work—if they are 
to do themselves credit, as it is called. 
It would have been interesting to have had 
at more length Mr. Holman’s views as to 
the effect of examinations and time-limits 
on the individual development of the pupils’ 
self-activity. 

The following passage is a good example 

of the convincingness with which Mr. 
Holman treats his subject : 
‘‘Nature does very little, if anything, in the 
way of carefully providing for the needs of each 
individual in such a way as to procure its most 
perfect development. Neither could the very 
young, inexperienced, and immature individual 
provide for its own needs to the greatest 
advantage even if it had the necessary know- 
ledge. Stimulation there would undoubtedly 
be, but it would more often destroy by its excess 
or defect, than preserve and perfect by its special 
fitness. Hence the mind of the educator who 
shall influence the influences so as to further, to 
the greatest possible extent, the well-being of 
the person concerned. . . . The educator does 
not supplant natural influences, but supple- 
ments them, and makes them most effective by 
guiding and controlling them.” 


The italics are mine. The idea conveyed by 
influencing the influences and the doctrine 
of self-activity insisted upon by Mr. Holman 
removes, in a couple of strokes, the old 
mechanical view of the function of education. 

It is clear that the teacher who wishes to 
influence his pupils must have an adequate 
conception of mind and the general nature 
of its development. With this portion of 
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the subject Mr. Holman deals with much 
vigour and readiness of statement. For 
instance, he applies with much force and 
ingenuity the economic law of increasing and 
diminishing returns in education. He quotes 
Sir Edwin Chadwick (whom Mr. Holman 
speaks of as living and calls ‘‘Mr.”), as 
saying that children from seven to eight years 
of age should not work more than from 
two and a half to three hours a day; those 
from 8 to 10 years old, from three to three 
hours and a half; from 10 to 12, about 
four hours ; from 12 to 15, between five and 
six hours; and from 15 to 18, never more 
than eight hours, allowing intervals for 
recreation out of these times. How curious 
it is that so vital a point is still unsettled. 
If Sir Edwin be right, then children at school 
often do much more work than they ought. 
If wrong, statistics should surely be forth- 
coming, more convincing from their number 
and representativeness than are his. Well 
may Mr. Holman say : 

‘It is a matter for serious regret and reproach 
that the brightest and most valuable form of 
human energy has not received the attention 
which has long ago been given to mechanical 
and animal activity.” 

Another example of suggestive treatment 
seems to me to be Mr. Holman’s account of 
educational values in the choice of studies 
and methods of study. He divides these 
into discipline value, culture value, and 
utility value. The inter-relation of these is 
skilfully traced. 

Mr. Holman shows himself somewhat 
undecided whether he should deal with 
the psychology of the subject from its 
analytic or from its genetic side. He has 
ended by employing sometimes the one 
method, sometimes the other. This seems 
to me a little confusing to the young student; 
but, on the other hand, if the book be used 
with a competent teacher near by for re- 
ference, it is advantageous to have examples 
of both kinds of treatment. 

On one point I think that everyone will 
be grateful to Mr. Holman. His “ illustra- 
tions ”’—7.¢., examples—are copious and to 
the purpose. His account, for instance, of 
the progress from the known to the un- 
known, from the simple to the complex, 
from the concrete to the abstract, are ex- 
cellent. One of these examples is the forma- 
tion of the concept ‘‘ squareness.” After 
exploring a square object by hands and 
eyes, and measuring by a ruler, the percept 
is obtained. Then the verbal expression 
for whole and parts. Then the varying of 
the kinds of squares—presented to the 
senses—the squares to be as thin as possi- 
ble, in order to suggest the fact ‘that the 
minimum of material has all the conditions 
for being a square.” Then cut out all but 
& very thin edging of it. Yet there is 
wanted ‘‘to get from the material the some- 
thing which it involves, but which can be 
separated from it. Happily, the physical 
world itself gives us the necessary conditions. 
Let the last physical form of a square be 
held in front of a looking-glass.” So Mr. 
Holman clearly illustrates the way of 
arriving at the outline and form of the 
Square which is the basis of the concept. 

Mr. Holman is so decided and so em- 


can agree with all his opinions. It would, 
perhaps, have been better in some places 
to have simply stated the pros and cons for 
certain views, instead of warmly advocating 
what are at any rate undecided questions. 
Thus I understand that Mr. Holman has 
been called by Marie Corelli in Zhe Mighty 
Atom, on account of this very book, the 
‘‘ dry-as-dust ” Holman; yet that is appar- 
ently due to Mr. Holman’s views on fairy 
tales. He says: 
**Children love fairy tales not because they 
are false, but by reason of their wonderfulness. 
Equally wonderful to the child are the stories 
of real adventure in unknown lands, among 
strange surroundings, with ferocious animals 
and savage men. The facts of science may be 
made equally surprising and attractive to them, 
if they are carefully presented with verbal 
picturesqueness and allowable literary art.” 
In other words, Mr. Holman objects to the 
matter of fairy tales, though he would 
imitate the form or manner of them. Mr. 
Holman wants to have the excited interest, 
vigour, and absorbed attention, with less of 
what is false to fact. The only word I wish 
to say on the subject is that truth is relative ; 
and it may be that fairy tales supply to the 
child a truthfulness, in accordance with his 
imagination and his intellectual standards, 
as great as scientific facts do to those of 
adults. But the criticism Iam making is 
apart from the rightness or wrongness of 
Mr. Holman’s view. It is that a more 
self-controlled, balanced presentment of the 
subject would have saved him from the 
judgment of being “‘ dry-as-dust.” 

I think such a presentment as the follow- 
ing is too clean-cut and unqualified : 


“ The whole world of men and things can, by 
sample, be brought to the knowledge of the 
youthful learner. . . . By things and words, 
by samples, types and series, by observation 
and reflection, this great universe of ours can 
be squeezed within the four walls of a small 
class-room. The importance of this truth for 
the educator can hardly be over-estimated.” 


This takes us back to Comenius and 
Encyclopaedism. It smacks of the Orbis 
pictus of two hundred and fifty years ago. 
Surely we ought not to dwell upon the 
number of objects we can present to the 
child's notice, nor their all-representative- 
ness. The vital matter is what Herbart 
calls the promotion of a many-sided interest. 
Herbart himself has pointed out that this is 
by no means equivalent to a vast multiplicity 
of objects of perception. ‘‘ Classify,” he 
says, “not objects, but conditions of mind.” 
Another view almost exactly opposite to 
Mr. Holman’s requires statement: Gently 
lead the pupil out of his four-walled little 
class-room into the larger world, with a 
growing interest (gradually becoming 
many-sided) in it. 

Mr. Holman lays stress on the importance 
of specialisation. It is true that he defers 
the age for beginning to specialise till six- 
teen. And, again, he pertinently observes 
that, when “ individuality of a person 
is definite and aggressive, then it should 
be attended to by the educator, or it 
will look after itself, and almost certainly 
prejudice, if not prevent its development.” 
There is, however, a deeper problem than 





phatic that it is hardly likely that any one \this that requires consideration. No one 


would ask Mr. Holman to dogmatically 
provide a solution. Herbart raises this 
deeper problem when he so acutely suggests: 
“Only a universal genius, if such were 
possible, is to be desired.” Is it the work 
of education, we may ask, to promote, or to 
nny counter-balances against, special 
ents ? 

Mr. Holman is a bold man. He will 

have many against him when he speaks out 
for shorter school hours and plenty of play. 
But he has such men as Sir J. Orichton- 
Browne on his side. 
‘* There is,” says the latter, ‘‘ no better prepara- 
tion for a stormy life than a tranquil and happy 
childhood, and sound policy should guide us to 
postpone as long as possible the entrance of 
our children on that struggle in which so much 
is to be required of them.” 


Place side by side a passage written by the 
late Prof. Huxley, also quoted by Mr. 
Holman: “The educational abomination of 
desolation of the present day is the stimu- 
lation of young people to work at high pres- 
sure by incessant competitive examinations.” 

It may seem that I have taken up much* 
space in writing of a book on Education— 
which is now becoming a specialist subject. 
But, on the other hand, it cannot be a 
matter of slight importance, even to the 
general reader, to know of a book which 
deals with the subject of education from a 
point of view which ignores examinations 
and mere utility standards, and addresses 
itself to the problem of how best to develop 
the growing mind and to provide that 
mental nurture which is most fitting at each 
stage. Here in Mr. Holman’s book the 
general reader cannot fail to see the interest 
and value attaching to the “‘ new education,” 
based upon the principles of psychology and 
ethics. 

Foster Watson. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Flotsam. By H. Seton Merriman. (Long- 
mans. ) 


The World's Great Snare. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. (Ward & Downey.) 


Worse thin a Crime. By Mrs. Gaorge 





Martyn. (Digby, Long & Oo.) 

Torriba. By John Cameron Grant. 
bald Constable.) 

The Mystery of the Laughlin Islands. By 
Louis Becke and Walter Jeffery. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Day-Books. By Mabel E. Wotton. 

Lane.) 


(Archi- 


(John 


The Kafir Circus. By M. Donovan. 
(Jarrold.) 
Vignettes. By Rita. (White.) 


Mr. Seton Merriman has written several 
better compacted stories than Flotsam; but 
he has never created a better character than 
that unfortunate sport of the Fates, Harry 
Wylam. Somehow you know from the 
first that his fate will be miserable doing 
or suffering; and yet, if at all events you 
have a skulking belief in free will, vou 
are certain that, with a little strength of 
purpose, or a little ballast in the shape of 








character, he might have managed better. 
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You see him drifting hopelessly down life, 
acquiring the worst of habits and reputa- 
tions, making the worst of friends, marrying 
the worst of wives—while yet the best of 
everything that is worth having seems 
within his reach. Mr. Merriman appears, 
indeed, to let Harry’s evil geniuses, such as 
Philip Lamond, achieve unreasonably much, 
and his true friends, like the girl he ought 
to marry and his guardian Gresham, do 
absurdly little for him. Next to Harry, the 
best characters in the bookare the calculating 
scoundrel Lamond, and the honourable and 
cleverly masquerading Marqueray. It is 
to Mr. Merriman’s credit that, although he 
introduces the Indian Mutiny into his story, 
he escapes shipwreck on the rock of con- 
ventional incident. The passage in which 
Harry confronts and denounces Lamond is 
as spirited as anything which has recently 
appeared in romantic fiction. 


Mr. Oppenheim has unquestionably 
beaten his own record in Zhe World's Great 
Snare, and that is saying not a little. It 
ewould, indeed, be hard to match the breath- 
lessness of the earlier passages descriptive of 
the deliciously lawless life led by Bryan and 
Myra in the Sierras, 

‘* They listened motionless, A slight rushing 
sound again broke the deep night’s hush. 
What was it? Asudden breeze in the tree-tops, 
or the faint rustling of a woman’s gown over 
the short grass? ... He staggered towards 
the door, the revolver in his hand. Half-way 
there he reeled against the wall. The shanty 
was spinning round. He was blind drunk. 
He held out the revolver to Skein. , 
He did not hesitate for a moment. He leaped 
past her like a cat and went headlong down the 
gorge. She did not try to stop him. Her 
limbs were paralysed with horror.” 

In sentences like these, short as Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s, Mr. Oppenheim tells of the adven- 
tures of the Englishman Bryan: how 
his mistress Myra, whom—there being 
‘‘another’’—he does not love except in a 
** fleshly’’ way, finds him out; how she is 
also found out by a blackguard, James 
Hamilton by name, who has sought to be her 
‘‘protector’’; how Bryan goes to England 
to marry ‘‘the other,” and how there he 
discovers his mother, and comes to the not 
unnatural conclusion that his father has 
behaved badly to her ; how things turn out 
better than he expected, as his mother and 
father have been married regularly enough 
after all; and how “the other” having 
failed to take him with all his sins on his 
shoulders, he finally marries Myra; and how 
all ends fairly well, even for the dubious 
father. Myra is perhaps a little too fond of 
Bryan, and, in the beginning of the story, 
there are perhaps rather too many savage 
men who are over fond of Myra and hate 
Bryan over much. This is, however, a more 
question of taste. Zhe World's Great Snare 
is a most admirable study in sensationalism. 
If it makes one pant, and can hardly be 
considered literary in the present-day sense, 
that but shows the strength of Mr. 
Oppenheim’s art. 


Worse than a Crime is a fairly well-written 
story of middle-class, slightly clericalised, 
life in the country ; but it is an inextricable 
tangle of matches and marriages. Even at 
the very end one is in doubt whether the 


good Gerald or the bad Cumberland is 
married to Lucy Whitgift, of whom one 
reads that she 

‘“‘had great soft brown eyes with slightly 
drooping lids, her head was crowned with 
masses of hair touched here and there with 
gold, the outline of her face was a faultless 
oval, and its colour, or want of colour, a clear 
creamy white, relieved by hardly a tinge of 
pink.” 

But it is beyond doubt that the wicked 
Cumberland has gone through some sort of 
ceremony with Annie Keynes, whom Henry 
Cooper loves madly, while Gerald himself 
is in love with Evelyn Muirhead, who 


‘‘danced and played lawn-tennis, rode and 
skated, went to Oxford for Commem. and pic- 
nicked at Henley, and kept through it all the 
‘dew of youth’ in her heart, and the light of 
unshadowed girlishness in her laughing hazel 
eyes.” 

It takes one all his time to clear matters up 
in time for a good ending, and especially to 
understand how Henry Cooper allows nature 
and heart disease to anticipate his will and 
his pistol in ridding the earth of the villain 
Cumberland. Some of the characters are 
more than passably drawn. Cumberland 
is mysterious enough without seriously 
meaning to be. Gerald. Tailleur would be 
a very good fellow if he were a little less of 
a Tailleur and a little more of a Gerald. 
Lucy Whitgift is also attractive, in spite, or 
because of, her being a bundle of incon- 
sistencies ; and the only fault to be found 
with Evelyn is that she is too obviously the 
straightforward English girl Gerald is bound 
to marry when he is really free. 


Torriba is not so much a story as an inci- 
dent. The discovery in a Spanish South 
American paradise of a wonderfully beauti- 
ful and absolutely untamed girl, Torriba, a 
princess of the Amorayes, who might have 
been half-sister to Ayacanora, of Westward 
Ho! The story gives the innocent love- 
making that takes place between Torriba 
and the narrator, who calls himself José. 
Unhappily the idyll is spoiled by foul out- 
rage—in this case allied with fanaticism— 
suicide, and a terrible revenge. The story 
is a tragedy of tragedies, but is told with 
perfect simplicity and great power. Recent 
fiction can show no better portrait than that 
of the untutored, unclothed, and unashamed 
Eve of South America. If Mr. Grant can 
keep on doing work equal to Zorriba his 
future is assured. 


The Mystery of the Laughlin Islands is, in 
truth, nothing better than a superior 
‘shilling shocker” written by two writers 
who are experts in their business. There 
are the old incidents and characters— 
the casting away on a desert island, the 
fitting up of special expeditions, two op- 
posite characters in women—the gentle 
creature and the bold, black-eyed, fascinating 
wretch ; and, above all, the villainous Captain 
Locke, who is 


‘a fine figure of a man, a trifle over six feet in 
height, not more than six and thirty years of 
age, showily dressed, shining and perfumed, 
aud altogether justifying, by greasiness of face 
and head and general fashion of grooming him- 
self, the serious allegation of the master of the 
Salamander in the matter of hair and whiskers,” 





The contrast between the bad Locke and the 
good William Irish, the rival commander, is 
well brought out. The story rather flags 
after the first half, especially when the 
narrative takes the form of evidence given 
by mariners; and the story of the poor 
creatures who are left on Laughlin Island 
becomes rather shadowy after their casting 
away. Yet the book, as a whole, is read- 
able, and the plot is cleverly constructed. 


There is quite the fashionable amount of 
abject misery and helpless entanglement 
in Day-Books, but hardly the fashionable 
amount of cynicism. It is a collection of 
stories which are very neatly written and 
which all end nearly as badly as they could. 
The first presents an unnecessarily and 
artificially painful dilemma. Olive Salt- 
ridge marries John Henderson, only to 
discover that he has awife already. Thero- 
upon she marries her constant lover, Dick 
Morrison, who agrees to take the burden of 
her ‘‘ shame,” including her expected child, 
upon his shoulders. As a consequence, 
Morrison finds himself launched upon a sea 
of troubles. He has difficulties with his 
own family circle to whom he introduces his 
wife; and finally Bernard Cayle, the friend 
of his own, who under the name of Hender- 
son had deceived Olive, enters his married 
life. Cayle, who is merely a selfish volup- 
tuary, plies his old arts, and with too great 
success. Atall events, Mrs. Morrison leaves 
her husband and returns to her lover, but 
does not take her child with her. Her reason- 
ing runs thus: ‘‘ But, Bernard? . . . There 
is only his love to hold by, and perhaps that 
will go. ... ll risk it for myself, but 
I won’t risk it for you. You must stay with 
Dick.” Morrison’s troubles—especially his 
struggles with himself when Olive’s child 
seems about to die; and he says to himself, 
‘“‘ A son of your own may inherit after all ; 
after all, you may not stain your race by 
this nameless blood”—are detailed with 
almost merciless power. 


The little collection of South African 
stories by Mr. Donovan is all that could 
be desired in point of grammar, misery, and 
local colour—although we find a trifle too 
much of this sort of thing: ‘‘As we looked 
across the veldt the hot air quivered with 
dancing pulsations above the dry ground.” 
The first, which supplies a title to the 
volume, is on the whole the best, although 
it is perhaps also the most wretched. To 
begin with, we have the drifting to ruin, 
moral as well as material, of an English- 
man of the good-natured, easily led, stock- 
broker type. Then we have the return 
of the stockbroker to fortune—or of fortune 
to the stockbroker—when it is too late. 
In “Golden Sands” a Boer girl falls 
hopelessly in love with an English doctor, 
who singularly enough is a thoroughly 
good man; but as he is engaged to another 
girl he cannot return her affection, and she 
commits suicide. This is sad, but also 
commonplace. So is the story of ‘ Mrs. 
Smith,” the moral of which is that a pretty 
young married woman should not become a 
barmaid, for her head will be turned and 
she will drift to ruin. The book is, how- 
ever, full of local colour and is smartly 
written. 
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Vignettes is a somewhat notable achieve- 
ment in its way. It contains several well- 
conceived, well-written, and pleasant stories ; 
and it demonstrates that Rita when she 
chooses can cease to be the Guy Living- 
stonian writer of that pseudonym. The 
first story in this collection, ‘Snow White,” 
might have been written by Mr. Farjeon 
himself. It tells how a very pretty and 
sweet girl falls into the hands of an out- 
at-elbows Bohemian artist, and how she 
sticks to him, falls in love with him and 
marries him, notwithstanding the blandish- 
ments of conventionally “‘ great” relatives, 
and an eligible suitor. It is most ‘‘ idyllic ” 
and quite Christmas-Carolish. And most of 
the other stories are to match. There is a 
little of the regulation ill-regulated ‘ Rita” 
passion in “‘ Haunted,” in which a bad girl 
tries to murder a good one, out of jealousy. 
But there are few outbursts of this kind. 
In short, Rita has never produced a 
pleasanter book or one better fitted for rail- 
way reading. 

Wiii1am WALLACE. 








TWO ICELANDIC BOOKS. 


“‘ ALTNORDISCHE SAGA-BIBLIOTHEK.”—Fléres 
Saga ok Blankiflir. Edited by Eugen Ko6l- 
bing. (Halle: Niemeyer.) Dr. Kélbing has 
done a useful piece of work in the thorough and 
patient way that he has accustomed us to in the 
past. Both in Iceland and in Norway, as is 
known, parts of the romantic cycles and 
stories of French and Latin origin found 
translators in the Middle Ages, who turned 
them into their own style and their own ver- 
nacular. Marie de France’s lays ve as 
Streng-leikur ; Christien of Troyes’ ‘‘ Perceval le 
Vieil, ‘‘ le Chevalier au Lyon,” ‘‘ Erec et Enide ” 
give birth to Parceval’s Saga, Walwent’s Thattr, 
Ivents Saga, Erex Saga. Thomas’s “ Tristan,” 
lost in the original, survives in Tristram’s Saga. 
Partonopeus of Blois is rendered into Parto- 
lopa Saga. The ‘‘ Chansons de Geste ” furnish 
forth, often from lost originals, Elis Saga ok 
Rosamundu, Flévents Saga Frakka-konungs, 
Karlamagniis Saga, and Ma Taris. 
Bishop I6n Halldérssen, of Skalholt, a Nor- 
wegian, who had studied in Paris and Bologna, 
is responsible for Clirus Saga, taken from a 
Latin original; and Bishop Brand Jonsson, of 
Holar, for the Saga founded on Walter of 
Chatillon’s famous medieval epic, the Alex- 
andreis. As for ‘‘ Floire et Blancheflor,” a de- 
servedly popular medieval love-story of either 
Byzantine or Provencal origin, it was known 
from Italy to the Low Countries and from 
Spain to Byzantium, as the studies of Herzog, 

ausknecht, and Sundmacher (duly referred to 
by Dr. Kiélbing) amply testify. The story is 
told in two ways—the first followed by the 
Middle High-German, Nether-Rhenish, Nether- 
land, Nether-German, and Middle-English 
adaptors; the second, by the medieval Greek, 
Spanish, and Italian versions (one of which, 
“ Filocolo,” belongs to no less a person than 
Boccaccio)—and both ways followed by different 
French romances printed by Du Méril. The 
present Icelandic texts seem to be eclectic. 
Besides this prose rendering the Swedish 
Queen Eufemia had a rhymed version made 
from the Norwegian prose about 1311, and 
these Swedish ‘‘visor” were turned into 
Danish in the last half of the fifteenth century, 
and in the pseudo-Saga of Sigar’ pagula (edited 
by Eina Thérdarson, 1883) the story is very 
briefly related. The Icelandic text rests upon 
three MSS.: A.M., 489, quarto (now 1291); 
A.M., 575a, quarto (now 1430); and a leaf in 


the Norwegian Archives — from these Dr. 
Kélbing has worked. The result is a — 
well-printed, and carefully annotated little 
text. 

The story is pretty, from the time the two 
children are born—on 


‘* Palm Sunday, that is called Bloom-Pask 
(Pasque-florie) in the outlands, because men then 
bear blooms in their hands, and bloom is ‘ flar’ 
in French, and so they were called after the bloom. 
He was called Fléres and she Blankiflar, which is 
as if he were called Bloom and she White-bloom. 
And the king had his son so called because the 
Christian woman had told him why Christian men 
keep that feast ’”’— 


to the time when they learned Master Ovid’s 
book De Arte Amandi together, ‘‘ which is made 
about love,” and the course of true love began to 
run roughly, as it is wont todo. Poor Blanche- 
flower is secretly sold to Bubylonish merchants 
‘* for thirty marks of gold, and twenty marks of 
silver, and twenty pieces of silk brocade of 
Benevent, and ten mantles of silk lined with 
sable, and ten kirtles of Wendish fine cloth, and 
a cup of gold such as was never seen before or 
since.” It was made by Vulcan with all his 
skill. And on it was the Trojan War, how the 
Greeks broke the wall down, and how Paris 
carried off Helen, and how the Greeks rowed 
over sea, and the judgment of Paris, and much 
more ; and the cusp was of carbuncle, and on it 
a gold bird that seemed alive, with a green gem 
in his claws. 


‘And that cup was made in Troy, and Earl 
Eneas took it away and gave it to his love Lavinia 
in Lombardy ; and then every Oaesar had it, one 
after another, till a thief stole it from Caesar, and 
then sold it to the merchants who gave it for 
Blancheflower.”’ 

Flores determines to kill himself, thinking his 
lady to be dead 

**He drew forth aknife that Blancheflower had 
given him and spake to it: ‘ This knife shall end 
my life. Blancheflower gave thee to me to do my 
will with.” . . . Then his mother ran at him 
and caught the knife and rebuked him ; but he 
answered, ‘ Mother, I had rather die now than bear 
this grief longer.’ ‘ My son, this is childish . . . 
and shameful to slay thyself, and he that does so 
will never see Paradise, and so thou shalt never 
meet Blancheflower there, for they that are their 
own deaths never enter thither, but hell receives 
them, and in it would have been with thee if thou 
hadst done thy will just now!’ ’’ 


So they told Flores the truth; and he goes off 
to seek his lost love in heathen lands, and by 
means of the fair cup he gets to know she is 
in Babylon the Great, in the Maiden’s Tower, 
‘‘ which the giants built, one hundred fathoms 
round and one hundred fathoms high, of the 
green marblestone, all vaulted, with a carbuncle 
on the top of a ten-ell pole at the summit that 
shines like the sun, so that it can be seen ten 
leagues off by night,” adorned within with 
white ‘marble pillars and silver fountains and 
rich paintings, and standing in a fair orchard 
wherein are the magic water and the tree of 
love. But at last, beguiling the warder with 
chess, Flores is drawn up, in a red kirtle in a 
basket of red roses, to the chamber of the tower, 
where he finds Blancheflower again. The Soldan 
discovers the lovers, and they narrowly escape 
an evil death ; but Flores discovers his name and 
title, and is allowed to win his love by wager of 
battle, and the Soldan sends them home with 
great gifts. And so they were married and 
lived happily for three years ; and then Blanche- 

flower made Flores take her to Paris, to her 

own people, ‘‘and they were there three 

months, and every day Blancheflower led him 

to see fair churches,” and in the end he let 

himself be baptised ; and when they went back 

they christened their realm of Apulia, and 

Flores built a house for monks and Blanche- 


lady did), and ‘‘ when they were seventy years 
old, they parted their realm between their sons, 
and Flores became a monk and Blancheflower a 
nun, and then they ended their life-days in God’s 
service.” And so the little tale ends, and there 
is no doubt but that the two flower-named lovers 
passed, in the end, “into that fair field of flowers 
that ever blooms, which Latin men call ‘ Flos 
Mundi’ and ‘ Paradisus,’ ‘and we Blimst- 
svQ Ne ”» 

There is no story of its kind, save only 

‘* Aucassin and Nicolete,” that is so unaffectedly 
pretty. It is a perfect modieval Milesian tale 
of the simplest type. The captured lady, the 
two children born and brought up together, 
the girl sold away into a foreign land, the 
boy’s faithful and desperate search, the re- 
union, the fresh  - the final happiness and 
peaceful after-life and death, are common 
incidents, but they are beautifully used. The 
fresh scent of the gilliflowers of spring, the 
delicate aroma of the roses of summer, the rich 
— of the wine from the chased gold cup 
inger over the naive pages of this little master- 
piece, whose unknown author understood by 
instinct the Western Sufism of the great 
Catalan : 
‘* Love mingled Sorrow with Joys in the thoughts 
of the Friend, 

And the Joys complained of the fellowship and 
accused Love before the Beloved’s judgment- 
seat, and He separated them ; 

But as soon as the Joys were removed from the 
Sorrows that Love bestows upon his friends, 

They withered away and perished.” 


and 


** The ways by which the Friend seeks his Beloved 
are long and perilous, full of cares and sighs 
and tears, and lit by Love.’’ 


‘‘SAMMLUNG VON ELEMENTARBUCHERN DER 
ALTGERMANISCHEN DIALEKTE.” No. III.— 
Alt isldindisches Elementarbiich. By Dr.B. Kahle. 
(Heidelberg: Carl Winter.) A fair addition to 
what promises to be a good and cheap series. 
After an elaborate grammar, full as regards 
phonetic and declension, and better furnished 
than usual as regards syntax, there comes & 
selection of five easy prose pieces: the nativity 
of John the Baptist, from the Homily Book; the 
story of Unn the deep o’ Wealth, from Laxdaela ; 
the story of Hacon the Good’s coming to the 
throne, from Heimskringla ; the story of Gunnar 
and Hallgerda, from Niala; the story of Thor- 
stein and Jqkul, from Vatzddela—and a glos- 
sary. 

Space might have been saved by & more 
tabular treatment of the phonetic, but the 
chronologic treatment of the various phenomena 
is not too lengthy. The runes are treated in a 
somewhat perfunctory fashion, and with one or 
two obvious slips; but on the whole the book is 
well put together and correct in detail, so far as 
we have tested it. There is the usual neglect 
of the work done out of Germany and 
Scandinavia in the bibliography; but as the 
book is mainly intended for Germans this is not 
so serious a defect, and the list of selected 
books, especially those touching grammatical 
points, isa good one. The syntax is a praise- 

worthy sketch; but there is more to be done in 

this direction, the niceties of Icelandic classic 
idiom, such as the great use of ellipse, deserve as 

careful a study as the phonesis. 

On the whole, Dr. e may be congratu- 

lated on the orderly, careful, and practical way 

in which he has handled his subject. His book 

will certainly prove useful and acceptable to 

his fellow-countrymen who have as yet—with 

notable exceptions—done comparatively little 

for Icelandic. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are desired by the representatives of the 
late Mr. William Morris to state that the pre- 
paration of an authoritative record of his life 
and work has been placed in the hands of Mr. 
J. W. Mackail, of the Education Department. 


Messrs. Smita & ELDER will issue in about 
a month’s time the promised edition of the 
complete works of Robert Browning, in two 
large crown octavo volumes of about 750 pages 
cath, with two portraits, and annotations by 
Mr. Augustine Birrell and Mr. F. G. Kenyon. 


Messrs. CHapMAN & HALL announce for 
issue in November the first volume of a new 
edition of the Works of Charles Dickens, in 
thirty volumes, to be called the “ Gadshill” 
edition. All the original engravings of Craik- 
shank, Seymour, and Hablott Browne will be 
given, chiefly from unused duplicate plates 
in the possession of the publishers; but in 
some of the later works new illustrations will 
be employed. 

Messrs. WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons will 
publish this month the first volume of their 
new series of “‘ Periods of European Literature.” 
It is entitled The Flourishing of Romance and 
the Rise of Allegory, dealing with the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries; and it is written by 
Prof. George Saintsbury, the general editor of 
the series. 

Mr. Ext.ior Stock announces The Records 
of the Borough of Northampton, in two volumes, 
edited by Mr. Christopher A. Markham and the 
Rev. J. Charles Cox, with a preface by the 
Bishop of Peterborough. The work will be 
published by subscription on account of the 
corporation. 

Mr. Dircurretp’s long expected work on 
Old English Customs extant at the present 
time is about to appear. It will contain an 
illustration of the Faversham moot horn of 
the fourteenth century. Mr. George Redway 
is the publisher. 


Tue History of the Church of England by 
Dean Spence, which Messrs. Cassell & Co. are 
about to issue in serial form, is dedicated by 
permission to the Queen. 


Messrs, Eyre & Sportriswoope will publish 
shortly a popular treatise on Zhe Preservation 
of Open Spaces, Footpaths, and Other Rights of 
Way, by Sir Robert Hunter, Solicitor to the 
Post Office, and for many years hon. secretary 
to the Commons Preservation Society. 


Messrs. J. 8. Virtue & Co. announce for 
publication this autumn a work entitled 
British Golf Links, by Mr. Horace Hutchinson. 
It will give a short account of the history and 
general nature of the golf links of the United 
Kingdom, and will contain numerous illustra- 
tions of the links and portraits of representa- 
tives of the game. 

THE memoir of William Somervile, which 
will be prefixed to the reprint of The Chace, 
illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson, is from the 

of Mr, R. Farquharson Sharp of the British 
useum. Mr. George Redway hopes to pub- 
lish the work in the course of the month. 


Messrs. RICHARD BENTLEY & Son announce 
Australian Writers, by Mr. J. F. Desmond 
Byrne, dealing with Lindsay Gordon, Marcus 
Clarke, and Henry Kingsley, as well as with 
some well-known living novelists. 


THe two next volumes in Messrs. Bell's 
*‘Handbooks of English Literature” will be 
The Age of Wordsworth, by Prof. C. H. Her- 
ford, of Aberystwith; and The Aye of Milton, 
by Mr. J. Bass Mullinger and the Rev. J. H. B. 

terman—both of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr. T. FisHer Unwin is about to publish 
® novel by Mr, J. T. Bealby, entitled A 


Daughter of the Fen, founded on the historical 
riots that attended the draining of South 
Lincolnshire during the eighteenth century. 
The author’s family traditions have afforded 
him valuable material for his story. 


Messrs. H. Henry & Co. will publish 
on Monday aext three novels: The Passion 
for Romance, a study of the manners and 
methods of the aristocracy, by Mr. Edgar 
Jepson ; The Tide’s Ebb out to the Night, being 
the journal of a modern dilettante of the 
decadent type, by Hugh Langley; and Lady 
Levallion, a society novel of dramatic interest, 
by George Widdrington. 


Mr. JoHN MAcQvueEEN will publish in a few 
days two new novels: entitled Miss Cherry- 
Blossom of Tékyé. by J. L. Lang, and Denys 
D Auvrillac, by Hannah Lynch. 


Mr. A. E. Warre, well known for his 
researches in Rosicrucian, Paracelsian, and other 
mystic literature, has translated for Mr. George 
Redway the work by the Abbé Constant {Eliphas 
Lévi) known as Dogme et Rituel de la Haute 
Magie. 

Messrs. W. H. AttEN & Co. announce for 
immediate publication A Psychic Vigil, by an 
anonymous author, with a preface by the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis. It deals with occult problems, 
in the form of alleged conferences between 
friends who meet to discuss the phenomena 
of spiritualism. 

Messrs. CorNIsH Bros., of Birmingham, 
will have ready for issue in December an ¢édition 
de luxe of Mr. Alfred Hayes’s poem, The Vale 
of Arden, illustrated with a photogravure por- 
trait, and five engravings after sepia drawings 
by Mr. Oliver Baker. The issue is be limited 
to seventy-five copies, printed on Japanese 
vellum, and bound in a combination of white 
vellum and green cloth. Both printing and 
binding will be done by the Birmingham Guild 
of Handicraft. 


Ir appears that the author of a story entitled 
The Statement of Stella Maberly, which was 
published last spring as ‘“‘ by Herself,” is no 
other than Mr. Anstey. Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
will issue a second edition immediately, with 
the author’s name. 


Mr. Ex.ior Stock will publish immediately 
a re-issue of his facsimile of the first edition of 
Walton’s Angler, with a preface by Mr. Richard 

Gallienne. 


A NEW edition (the fourth) of Captain H. R. 
Gall’s text-book on Modern Tactics is to be 
published immediately by Messrs. W. H. Allen 
& Co. The work is brought up to date in 
accordance with the new drill books just issued, 
and a number of new maps and plans have 


been added. 


Messrs, TrEVEs, of Milan, have just 
published an Italian translation of Countess 
Martinengo Cesaresco’s Liberation of Italy, which 
appeared last year in Messrs. Seeley & Co.’s 
“* Events of our Times” series. They are also 
preparing a third edition of her earlier book, 
Patriotti Italiani (‘Italian Characters in the 
Epoch of Unification ”’). 

TuE publisher of A Child’s History of Ireland, 
mentioned in the AcADEMY of last week, is Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


Mr. LeonarD SmiTHers, the publisher of 
the Savoy, has removed to 4 and 5, Royal- 
arcade, Old Bond-street. 

TuE new number of the Essex Review, to be 
published on October 20, will contain an article 
on “Danbury,” by Julia Cartwright (Mrs. 
Ady), illustrated by Mr. Charles Eyles. This 
is the first of a series on ‘‘ Picturesque Essex.” 


THE series of free public lectures on the 








British Empire will be recommenced at the 


South Place Institute on Sunday next, when 
the Hon. W. P. Reeves, Agent-General, will 
deliver an address on ‘‘ New Zealand.” Among 
the other lecturers before Christmas are Lord 
Harris, Sir Andrew Clarke, Mr. W. Lee- Warner 
(of the India Office), Mr. Justice Condé 
Williams (of Mauritius), and Miss A. Werner 
(who has recently returned from British Central 
Africa). 

THE opening meeting of the second session of 
the Library Assistants’ Association will be held 
at 20, Hanover-square, on Wednesday next, 
when Dr. Ric Garnett, of the British 
Museum, will deliver an address on ‘The 
Public Librarian of the Nineteenth Century.” 


THE new session of the Literary Society at 
the Goldsmiths’ Institute, New Cross, wi 
inaugurated on Tuesday next, with an address 
by Sir Stuart Knuill. 


Tue North Midland Library Association held 
its annua! meeting on October 1, at Notting- 
ham, when the following officers were pe : 
president, Mr. Crowther, of Derby; vice- 
president, Mr. Smith, of Sheffield; hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. Potter Briscoe, of Nottingham; 
treasurer, Mr. Dent, also of Nottingham. The 
Association will meet at Sheffield in January. 


Messrs. MAomiIttaAn & Co. have begun the 
issue of an edition of their “‘ Illustrated Standard 
Novels,”’ specially prepared for prizes, &o., in 
an elegant binding, with gilt edges. It is 
called the ‘‘ Peacock” edition, apparently 
because it starts with the works of Thomas 
Love Peacock; but it will also include sets of 
Captain Marryat, Jane Austen, Maria Edge- 
worth, and single works of other novelists. 
Covers have been designed by Mr. A. A. Tur- 
bayne, whose name is new to us in this con- 
nexion. For the works of Peacock, the design 
is naturally derived from his eponym bird; and 
we observe that this is reproduced, in a yellow 
tint, on the first leaf of all the other sets. For 
Captain Marryat the design is a ship—not one 
that he would himself have recognised—and 
sea monsters. Miss Austin and Miss Edge- 
worth each have a design of their own, with- 
out any special appropriateness, though surely 
a Sheraton pattern might have been found for 
the one, and Irish emblems for the other. For 
the miscellaneous novels, a graceful arrange- 
ment of leaves and flowers has been chosen. We 
observe that the “‘ Illustrated Standard Novels,” 
of which some eighteen monthly volumes have 
already appeared, will henceforth be issued in 
ye forms—the cheap one and the ‘‘ Peacock” 
style. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


At Cambridge, full term will begin next 
Tuesday ; and at Oxford, later in the week. 


The Dean of Ely, Dr. C. W. Stubbs, has been 
appointed to the office of Lady Margaret’s 
Preacher at Cambridge. The sermon will be 
preached on November 1. 


Ir is proposed to suspend the chair of surgery 
at Cambridge, which was specially founded, 
without stipend, for the late Sir George Hum- 
phry in 1883. 

Lorp Acton intends to continue this term 
his course of lectures at Cambridge on ‘‘ The 
French Revolution.” 


At St. John’s College, Cambridge, Dr. 
Sandys proposes to deliver two public lectures 
on ‘*The History of Classical Scholarship in 
England since the Death of Bentley.” The 
lectures will be given on Wednesday and Friday 
next at 10 a.m. 

TuE King of the Belgians has presented to 
the Museum of Zoology at Cambridge a series 
of casts of the famous specimen of Jguanodon 





berniesartensis, from the Wealden formation, 
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which is preserved in the Royal Museum of 
Natural History at Brussels. The casts con- 
stitute an entire skeleton, together with a series 
of supplementary reproductions of some of the 
more interesting bones. The skeleton has now 
been mounted, and is temporarily placed in the 
lecture room of comparative anatomy. It 
stands erect, and measures no less than fifteen 
feet six inches in height, while its horizuntal 
measurement exceeds twenty-three feet. 


Pror. ERNEST GARDNER, the new Yates 
professor of archaeology at University College, 
proposes to deliver three courses of lectures— 
supplemented by demonstrations in the British 
Museum—on “‘ The Rise of Greek Art,” ‘‘ The 
Great Sculptors of Greece,” and ‘‘ Greek and 
Roman Religion.” The introductory lecture, 
which is open to the public, will be given on 
Monday next at 4 p.m. 

Mr. T. R. Giover, fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, First Chancellor’s Medal- 
list in 1892, has been appointed professor 
of Latin at the Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Canada. 

THE new session at Owen’s College, Man- 
chester, was opened on Tuesday of this week 
with an address by Prof. S. Alexander, on 
‘Philosophy and Biology.” During the last 
year the total number of students working for 
the degrees of Victoria University was 405. 


THE new session of the ladies’ department 
of King’s College, in Kensington-square, will 
be opened on Monday next with an address by 
Canon Ainger, Master of the Temple, on ‘‘ The 
Historical Origin of Falstaff.” 


At Yale University, on October 9, Dr. 
Dérpfeld was to lecture on ‘‘ Recent Excava- 
tions in Greece”; and on the same day the 
new rooms of the Classical Club were to be 
opened with an address from Prof. Gildersleeve, 
of Johns Hopkins. 

A RECENT rescript issued by the Minister of 
Public Instructionin Germany admits women to 
thelectures inall the departments of the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, provided that they are found by the 
rector to have pursued the necessary prepara- 
tory studies, and that they obtain the consent 
of the professor or docent whose lectures they 
wish to attend. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A GALE PASSING OVER GRAVES, 


** Rest ye shall find,” 
The grasses bind : 
Over the headstones the undulant wind. 
Yews at the root 
Of a tomb stand mute ; 
While the orchard-garlands heave their fruit. 


Lichens prey 
On the stony clay: 
The willows flow free from the south to-day. 
Darksome the tomb : 
How the gales illume 
The dove-feathered heaven, plume on plume. 
Peaceful the grave ; 
But how life is brave. 
The rows of elms in their rhythm rave. 
Let the grasses bind ! 
My dead I find 
In the host of the cloud-compelling wind. 
MICHAEL FIELD, 
Broadway : Sept. 26, 1896 








OBITUARY. 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 
On October 6 the earth closed over the body 
of William Morris. He lies under the shadow 
of the trees in the churchyard at Kelmscott, 
close to the roadside hedge. For months past 
his health had given serious cause for anxiety ; 





but he had passed through at least one severe 
crisis, and his friends still ho to see him 
return to work with renewed vigour. The 
fatal collapse came early last week: his ex- 
hausted frame was unable to recover itself, and 
on Saturday, October 3, he passed peace- 
fully away. 

William Morris was born at Walthamstow, 
on March 24, 1834, and was educated at 
Marlborough and at Oxford. He owed little to 
his school, except a certain liberty of directing 
his interests which the lax discipline of its 
masters then permitted. 

He entered at Exeter College, on June 2, 1852, 
on the same day as Edward Burne-Jones. The 
air of Oxford was full of the movement 
represented in art by Ruskin and in religion 
by Pusey. Tennyson’s earlier poems had made 
their mark, Browning was in the full exercise of 
his power ; and the young undergraduate, already 
under the spell of Mrs. Browning, felt these 
influences to the core. Malory and Froissart 
co-operated with these; and in 1856, the year he 
took his degree, he founded the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Magazine, to which Rossetti contributed 
a version of ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel,” and other 
poems. Abandoning his intention of taking 
orders, William Morris, who from his early youth 
had been keenly interested in architecture, 
entered the office of Mr. Street, and remained at 
Oxford for nine months; but at the close of that 
time he threw up his articles, and followed 
Burne-Jones to London. In 1858, he produced 
The Defence of Guenevere, and Other Poems, 
of which some 250 copies were sold. Living as 
we do in surroundings so modified by the efforts 
of its author, we cannot fully estimate the worth 
of this little volume. It is totally unlike any 
other of his works. Influenced as its author 
then was by the genius of Browning, we see in 
it little of the Middle Age, save the circum- 
stances of the poems, but rather the constraint 
produced in a lover of beauty by the appalling 
ugliness and meanness of his surroundings (men 
and things), and informed by the deep note of 
pessimism in his nature. 

The succeeding years were among the busiest 
of his life. Throwing himself into the founda- 
tion of the firm now known as “ Morris & Co.,”’ 
he set to work to learn his crafts and to teach 
them to others. Yet in the midst of all this he 
had time to turn back to early romances, and 
to extract from Guido della Colonne The Story 
of the Life and Death of Jason (1867). An 
eminent critic has written of this poem and 
of the Greek legends of The Earthly Para- 
dise as if they were comparable, which in 
truth they hardly are. It is no doubt true that 
the Jason was originally intended to form one 
of the series ; but its treatment is fundamentall 
different from that of the Perseus legend. 
Jason is not a Greek poem into which 
‘* medievalisms, delicate inconsistencies,” come ; 
but a tale of Middle Age men and women, with 
Greek names, whose action is bound within 
certain limits by Greek legend, but within 
those limits moves freely with true medieval 
sentiment. The illuminations of a Troy Legend 
would illustrate Jason in a way in which they 
could not be applied to any of the tales of The 
Earthly Paradise. 

The feat of so writing a medieval story as to 
produce on a modern audience that sense of 
fresh youth and delight in beauty and strength 
which is characteristic of the best period of the 
Middle Age, marks in itself a great develop- 
ment in the genius of the poet; but The Earthly 
Paradise (1868-72) showed still further growth. 
‘Two worlds of sentiment are contrasted .. . 
the grace of Hellenism relieved against the sor- 
row of the Middle Age.’’ And this Hellenism 
is not purely Greek, but rather comes from a 
Greece which has developed some touch of 
modernity, far removed from the simplicity of 
early times, so that the Northern folk-tale 





brings out the hidden and resolutely buried 
sorrow which quickened joy in the beauty of 
love and life. Yet even in this book one traces 
new elements mingling with the old; and ‘‘ The 
Lovers of Gudrun” (Rossetti’s favourite) is, 
in the opinions of some well qualified to judge, 
one of the finest and strongest poems of this 
century. Nor must it be forgotten that at this 
time William Morris was engaged in searching 
out old processes of manufacture, experimenting 
on dyes and stuffs, designing patterns and wall- 
papers, setting no man to work that he could 
not himself perform, training lads taken at 
random from the village school into artist 
craftsmen—in short, that he was a centre of 
ener, radiating through every movement 
which sought beauty in art or literature. The 
strong man whose life was full, not of effort, 
but of performance, might write himself down 
‘*idle ”—the writers who have since accepted it 
as a description stamp themselves more truly 
‘** empty.” 

Love is Enough (1872) marks still further 
advance in the handling of a difficult metre and 
in its use of the “‘tale within a tale” method. 
Moreover, it is distinguished by its lovely 
lyrics, too often passed over in silence. The Virgi/ 
done into English Verse (1875) was an attempt 
on Mr. Morris’s part to express his own view 
of the poem. The substance of the Aeneid is a 
collection of folk-lore tales ; and in telling them 
to a modern audience he wished to remove them 
from the “‘ classical ” atmosphere, and to replace 
it by the simpler, earlier one. In this aim he 
has succeeded, though his translation, while 
‘*brilliant and accurate,” is undeniably un- 
classical. 

Thus far the development of his genius had 
followed one main line. It was now deeply 
modified by a new element—that of the Norse 
Revival of his time in its purest form, the 
Icelandic—to which may possibly be traced his 
adoption of Socialism, and the cotemporaneous 
development of an optimistic view of life and 
man widely different from his former attitude. 
Sigurd the Volsung (1876)—his own favourite 
work in verse, and the one of which he was 
proudest, as of The Roots of the Mountains 
in prose — stands wide as the poles apart 
from ‘‘The Lovers of Gudrun,” striking the 
same deep notes of sweetness and strength. 
The picture of society as found in the Eddas 
when making his joint translation of Grettir the 
Strong (1869) and Three Northern Love Stories 
(1875) ; and his visits to Iceland (1871 and 1873), 
where he found persisting much of the sim- 
plicity of primitive life—these lie at the root of 
all his subsequent writings. Already at war with 
those conditions which made the cultivation of 
art impossible, his Northern experiences sup- 
plied him with an ideal which forced him into a 
crusade against the basis of modern society. The 
old appeals of Ruskin in Unto this Last, and 
Mill’s weak statement of the arguments against 
and for Socialism, where he plainly gives a 
decision against the weight of the evidence, 
furnished an economic basis, which was recruited 
from more scientific sources later on. The 
subject is here touched on solely because it is 
necessary to explain his adoption of prose as a 
medium. Much of his writing at this period 
lies in the files of the Commonweal, a journal 
which he edited for some years (1885-915. The 
Dream of John Ball (1888) is one of the first 
original prose works he wrote after the short 
stories in the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine. 
It is full of delicate description, yet written 
with fire and vigour. year before he pub- 
lished a translation of the Odyssey (1887), 
treated, as his Virgil had been, from the narra- 
tive, folk-tale point of view, and much more 
successfully. A number of pamphlets and 
lectures followed, and then came a lull. Mr. 
Morris had gained some command over his new 
medium, and now published 7'he House of the 
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Wolfings (1889), a tale written in prose and 
verse, the latter predominating. It tells of 
the adventures of a Teutonic Mark attacked by 
the Roman legionaries; and its comparative 
success as a tale, and the interest it aroused as the 
first attempt at an improvement in the appear- 
ance of the modern printed book, induced him to 
write 7'he Roots of the Mountains (1890), perhaps 
the finest story of primitive Northern life ever 
written. In this romance the poet touched 
the high-water mark of his prose style: its 
archaisms, if such there be, are exactly neces- 
sary for the expression of his thought, and the 
narrative itself is exciting and well-planned. 
The Glittering Plain (1891), News from Nowhere 
(1891), a Utopian romance, charming even the 
unconvinced, followed; and in the same year 
(1891) appeared his last volume of original verse, 
Poems by the Way. It contains no very long 
pieces, but some of the shorter ones are not 
surpassed by anything he has written : notably, 
‘“‘The Message of the March Wind.” The 
Wood Beyond the World (1895), Child Christopher 
(1895), a variant of the Havelock the Dane 
legend, and The Well at the World’s End (1896), 
of which we hope to speak later at length, com- 
plete the list of his published work. A certain 
class of critics has sought to find in these 
romances some hidden allegory expressing the 
poet’s view of modern life. The ingenuity of 
Mr. Donnelly would no doubt discover a crypto- 
gram in them; but ordinary readers will find, 
what the author wished to tell, a story of brave 
men and fair women living in the days of ‘‘ once 
upon a time.” Perhaps their most striking 
feature is the frank freedom of their women, 
characters as far removed from the indecency 
of overconcealment as from indelicacy, and 
the beauty of description and of love episodes. 

During the past six years much of his energy 
was devoted to the Kelmscott Press, which has 
been not the least of his services to art; but 
in the midst of his work there he found time 
to issue from it a series of translations from 
medieval French romances (1893-4), since 
republished in a cheaper form, and a verse 
translation of Beowulf (1895). He leaves two 
prose romances, 7'he Water of the Wondrous Isles, 
and The Sundering Flood, written during his 
last illness, which will be issued from the 
Kelmscott Press. We understand that no 
poems exist which Mr. Morris would have 
desired to make public, though to complete the 
catalogue of his verse we should mention a trans- 
lation of a thirteenth century fabliau,‘‘L’Orderre 
de Chevalerie” (1893). It is a matter of con- 
gratulation that one wish which lay very near 
his heart was fulfilled, and that he saw the issue 
of the edition of Chaucer he had projected— 
without doubt the finest book ever printed. 
‘When the books now in process of publication 
are issued, the Kelmscott Press will cease to 
exist. 

Thus far of his writings, a small part truly 
of his life, yet he has left no rival behind him. 
We have not spoken of him who re-created the 
stained glass manufacture in England, and to 
whom we owe five hundred windows, or of him 
who has made Arras tapestries which will be 
in future ages looked to as the most splendid 
production of our time, or of him who was the 
soul of so many movements for the preservation 
of the past or of hope for the future. Of the 
man we dare not trast ourselves to write; we 
have yet to realise the blank his absence makes 
among us, to feel the loss that England has 
suffered—that of his intimate friends we can 
but dimly indicate. His life's work was to 
make ‘“‘man’s work happy, and his rest fruit- 
ful”; he has brought beauty to our homes and 
opened our eyes to see in nature and in the 
works of our forefathers, not a model for imita- 








tion, but a source of inspiration for new and 
beautiful things. Whether or no his hopes for , 
the future be fulfilled, he will always remain 
one of the great forces of our day. 


If so be that a monument is desired, there 
is one that would have pleased him above all 
others. For many years he had been gathering 
together a unique collection of books and 
illuminated MSS. Could these but be kept 
together as a whole, and presented to one of our 
national libraries, or to some great provincial 
centre, it would not only be a worthy tribute to 
his memory, but an absolutely unparalleled 
education in taste. It is to be hoped that the 
collection formed with such loving care will 
not be dispersed, and this magnificent educa- 
tional opportunity lost. 

ROBERT STEELE. 





PROF. CHILD. 


WE extract the following from the New York 
Nation : 

“Francis James Child, who died on Friday 
September 11], was one of the last of the remark- 
able men who, in the latter half of the century, 
have done so much to make the name of their 
university illustrious. In scholarship, in letters, in 
science, and even in public life this group of students 
became conspicuous; and in most cases their careers 
were marked by a singular devotion to aims higher 
than any that scholarship alone cansupply. Lowell, 
in his Letters and Poems, has made it clear that they 
were all in their youth inspired by the great hope 
of the new century—an inspiration which we now, 
at its end, can see was to be justified no less in their 
lives than in the new learning, the inventions and 
discoveries of science, the obliteration of slavery, the 
mighty record of human progress which its close 
witnesses. It is hard to say, perhaps, exactly what 
the inspiration was, and no doubt very few of them 
foresaw at all clearly what the future was to bring 
forth ; but that it was to be a new order, and in the 
end a better order, they were confident. To the 
youoger men of that generation if seemed as if a 
summons to their task was echoing throughout the 
world. Lowell was in the habit of saying that 
when he first read Carlyle, it was as if he had heard 
a bugle-call. The same call rang in the ears of his 
friend who died last week. He, too, obeyed it. 

‘* The bare record of Prof. Child’s life is nothing 
more than a few dates. He was born in 1825 at 
Cambridge, and entered Harvard in the class of 1846. 
Shortly after graduation he became a tutor. At 
that time instruction at Harvard was not specialised 
as it now is, and he at first taught in several differ- 
ent branches—mathematics, rhetoric, and history. 
In 1849-50 he studied in Germany, and in 1851 suc- 
ceeded Prof. E. T. Channing, as Professor of 
rhetoric and oratory. Poetry and English litera- 
ture had, however, from the first been his favourite 
studies, and it was through them that he was drawn 
to the study of Anglo-Saxon, in which he early 
became an authority. He also gave most v~ uable 
instruction in English writing, his own very simple 
and straightforward style serving as an excellent 
demonstration of the correctness of his principles, 
In 1860 he married Miss Elizabeth Ellery Sedgwick, 
daughter of Robert and granddaughter of Theodore 
Sedgwick. 

“ Down to the close of the War the old system of 
oral instruction, combined with a curriculum con- 
sisting almost altogether of required studies, made 
the work of a professor at Harvard very different 
from what it now is. Teaching was done not by 
lectures, but by recitations, supplemented by weari- 
some correction and marking of innumerable exami- 
nation-books. The instructor often taught in turn 
a variety of subjects, and in this way an enormous 
amount of time was wasted, while a professor might 
be for years without any professorship in the proper 
university sense. The election of Mr. Eliot as 
President in 1869 marked the beginning of the 
change to the present system; but it was not until 
1876 that Prof. Child took the chair of English 
literature, for which all his studies were a prepara- 
tion. Since then his work has consisted mainly of 
courses in Anglo-Saxon, Chaucer, and Shakspere. 

“The great work of his life has been his English 
and Scotch Ballads, a monument of research and 
scholarship which can never be superseded, his 
industry and the thoroughness of his investigations 
having made it complete. His aim was to trace to 
its sources and preserve in an authentic form this 


‘ whole body of popular literature, and at the close of 











his life he was able to say that he believed nota 
single ballad had eluded his search. An introduc- 
tion remained to be written, but the work itself was 
done. The labour and linguistic knowledge involved 
in it no one who had not some acquaintance with 
the daily course of his studies would be likely to 
understand. Not merely constant correspondence 
with scholars all over the world, with reference to 
forms of ballads existing in foreign countries, but 
also endless collation of texts and manuscripts, 
was required, and all this in addition to his 
regular duties. The shelves of the university 
library are enriched by a precious collection 
of volumes gathered together in the course of 
these labours. His other contributions to litera- 
ture and scholarship have been mainly as an 
editor. The general editorship of the American 
edition of the “‘ British Poets,” in which was included 
an edition of Spenser under his charge, was among 
them, as were also Four Old Plays (1848), a collec- 
tion of Poems of Sorrow and Comfort (1865), and 
two invaluable papers published in the Transactions 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Language of Chaucer and Gower,”’ 
which conclusively settled long-disputed questions 
with regard to the forms of Chaucer’s language and 
versification. A number of lectures before the 
Lowell Institute have never been published. Had 
his time for twenty-five years not been so taken up 
with the almost mechanical labour of hearing recita- 
tions and correcting examination-books, he would, 
no doubt, have accomplished more. To those who 
are aware how his time was further limited by self- 
imposed tasks of all sorts, public and private, it is 
surprising that he should have accomplished so 
much.” 


WE regret also to record the death of Mr. 
Edward Bumpus, the well-known bookseller of 
Holborn, which took place at his residence on 
Clapham Common on October 3, aged sixty- 
four. He was the third in lineal succession to 
manage the business, which was founded by his 
grandfather, John Bumpus, in 1816, and which 
was turned into a private company a few years 
ago. It was a matter of hereditary pride with 
him to maintain the old-fashioned notion that a 
bookseller should know more than a little about 
his own wares, and should be ready to place his 
knowledge at the service of his customers. 
Though he dealt mainly in new books, it was 
always a pleasure to him to acquire any of the 
fine editions of the classics that were published 
by his grandfather early in the present century. 
We believe that he leaves two nephews to carry 
on the name. 











MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE most interesting article in the present 
number of the Antiquary is the continuation of 
the Rev. William MacRitchie’s diary of his 
journey from London to Edinburgh in 1795. 
We trust, when it comes to a conclusion in 
these pages, that the whole may be published 
in a volume, with what our forefathers were 
wont to call ‘‘ apt notes.” Many of the persons 
mentioned were influential men a century ago, 
to whom we of the present owe not a little, 
though in too many cases their very names have 
slipped out of memory. Mr. MacRitchie seems 
to have been much pleased by his visit to Cam- 
bridge. He says that the chapel of King’s 
College is ‘‘ one of the most complete things of 
the kind in the world,” a conclusion which we 
should never think of calling in question, though 
of late years it has been the fashion among 
some of those who admire the older styles to 
treat it with ignorant contempt. From a point 
on the road somewhat beyond Grantham the 
towers of Lincoln Minster became visible. The 
diarist calls it Lincoln “‘ Abbey.” He was 
evidently a scholarlike person, but from this 
we way conclude that he did know the differ- 
ence between a cathedral and an abbey church. 
When he arrived at Doncaster he was much 
pleased with the church, which was burnt 
down, as some of our readers will remember, 
about five and thirty years ago. He remarks 
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that there are ‘‘ no paintings on the windows.” 
Could he have seen some of those which 
now offend the eye in the new church, 
he would, we make no doubt, have much 
preferred the plain white glass, which, if it did 
not stimulate devotion, had at least no power 
to irritate. Mr. Rhys Jenkins gives a third 
part of his useful paper on ‘‘ Early Mechanical 
Carriages.” There are several engravings 
which give a very good idea of these fore- 
runners of Stephenson’s great invention. After 
all, they were little better than mechanical 
toys. The roads in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries were so bad that no steam 
carriage could have made its way thereon. 
Mr. Henry John Feasey writes on the ecclesi- 
astical uses of the comb, and Miss Mabel 
Peacock on ‘‘The Sun in Relation to Water- 
lore.” The Rev. J. T. Fowler continues the 
account-book of William Wray, the Ripon 

esman, almost every entry in which is 
interesting to those who care to know of the 
things and persons by whom Mr. Wray was 
surrounded, 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


General Literature.—‘‘ The Life and Letters 
of Constable,” by C. R. Leslie, a new 
edition partly re-written, with forty-four illus- 
trations; ‘‘The New Siberia,” by Harry De 
Windt, with numerous illustrations from photo- 
graphs by the author; “The Na ist in 
Australia,” by W. Saville-Kent, with forty- 
eight full-page collotype illustrations, seven 
full-page coloured plates, and numerous smaller 
illustrations in the text ; ‘‘Chapman’s Diamond 
Library of Old and Modern English Litera- 
ture”’—No. 1, ‘‘ Old English Ballads,” collected 
and edited by Andrew Lang, with preface and 
notes; No. 2, ‘‘English Sonnets,” collected 
and edited by A. T. Quiller-Couch; No. 3, 
“Eoglish Epigrams and Epitaphs,” collected 
and edited by Aubrey Stuart. ‘The Dolmens 
of Ireland,” by W. C. Borlase, illustrated with 
cuts in the text and maps, in three vols., 
five guineas; ‘‘The Doctrines of Carlyle,” a 
clear and concise exposition of his philosophy, 
founded upon excerpts from his writings. 

Novels.—‘‘ The Way of Marriage,” by Violet 
Hunt, with three full-page wood engravings 
from drawings by Arthur Simon Vedder ; ‘‘ The 
Career of Candida,” by George Paston; ‘‘The 
Story of Aline,” by Mrs. Edward Ridley; 
“Where Thames is Wide,” by Charles James; 
“The Dragon Slayer,” by Roger Pocock; 
“A Strange Solution,” by Winifred am ; 
‘* Lord Edward Fitzgerald: a Romantic Novel,” 
by M. McDermot Bodkin, second edition, 
copiously illustrated. 

Art and Education.—‘‘ Historic Ornament,’’ 
vol. i., by James Ward, Macclesfield School of 
Art, with copious illustrations; ‘‘ Drawing 
Copier,” by Prof. F. E. Hulme, of King’s Col- 
lege; ‘‘Model Drawing and Shading from 
Casts,”” by T. C. Barfield, art master, Hinckley 
Grammar School, a complete guide to the ele- 
mentary and advanced examinations in these 
subjects, with illustrations by the author; 
‘Terrestrial and Astronominal Diagrams,” 
by R. A. Gregory; ‘‘ Wood Carving,” 
by Jos. Phillips, instructor to the annual 
holiday course for teachers at Ambleside; 
“Experimental Science,” a school course of 
practical exercises in elementary physics, 
mainly quantitative, including some funda- 
mental principles in mechanics, by Arthur 
Hubble, science demonstrator to the London 
School Board; ‘‘ Plane and Solid Geometry,” 
by W. W. F. Pullen and T. J. Evans, chief 
instructor at South-West London Polytechnic, 
illustrated ; ‘‘ First Principles of Mechanical 


‘MESSRS, T. & T. CLARK’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


New volume of ‘‘ The International Critical 
Commentary ”—‘‘ A Critical and Hx 
Commentary on St. Luke’s Gospel,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Alfred Plummer, master of University 
College, Durham ; new volumes of ‘‘ The Inter- 
national Theological Library”—‘*The Apos- 
tolic Church,” by Prof. Arthur 0, McGiffert, 
of Cincinnati; ‘‘Christian Institutions,” by 
Prof. A. V. G. Allen, of Cambridge, Mass. ; 
“‘The Christian Pastor,” by the Rev. Dr. 

ashington Gladden; ‘‘ A Concordance to the 
Greek Testament,” edited by the Rev. Dr. 
W. F. Moulton and Prof. A. 8. Geden, of Rich- 
mond ; ‘“‘ The Hope of Israel: a Review of the 
Argument from Prophecy,” by the Rev. F. H. 
Woods, late fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford; ‘The Ante-Nicene Fathers,”’ addi- 
tional volume containing MSS. dating from the 
third century, and discovered since the comple- 
tion of ‘‘The Ante-Nicene Library,” edited by 
Prof. Allan Menzies, of St. Andrews, includin 
the Gospel of Peter, by Prof. Armitage-Robin- 
son, the Apocalypse of Peter, the Testament of 

braham, the Narrative of Zosimus, the 
Diatessaron of Tatian, the Apology of Aristides, 
the Epistles of Clement, the Apocalypse of the 
Virgin and Sedrach, the Acts of Xantippe and 
Polyxena, Origen’s Commentary on St. Matthew 
and St. John; ‘“ hs of Church History,” 
edited by John Fulton, a serious of popular 
monographs, giving a bird’s-eye view of the 
most important epochs in the life of the Church ; 
“Life after Death, and the Future of God’s 
Kingdon,” translated from the Norse of Bishop 
L. Dahle; ‘‘The Prophecies of Jesus Christ 
relating to His Death, ion, and Second 
Coming, and their Fulfilment,” by Prof. P. P. 
Schwartzkopff, of Gittingen ; ‘‘ Introduction to 
Theology: its Principles, its Branches, its 
Results, and its Literature,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Alfred Cave, Principal of Hackney College, 
second edition, largely rewritten; ‘‘The 


@ new and cheaper edition, by Dr. W. Robert- 
son Nicoll. 





MESSRS, LUZAC & 0O,’8 ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


**TLuzac’s Semitic Text and Translation 
Series””—voli., ‘‘The Laughable Stories col- 
lected by Mar Gregory John Bar-Hebraeus,” 
the Syriac text with an ~~ transla- 
tion, by E. A. Wallis Budge, keeper of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum ; ‘‘ Assyrian and Babylonian Letters 
belonging to the K Collection of the British 
Museum,” by Robert Francis Harper, of the 
University of Chicago, vols. iii. and iv. ; ‘‘ The 
Tel el-Amarna Letters,” translation and trans- 
literation by H. Winkler; ‘‘ Dictionary of the 
Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, 
and the Midrashic Literature,” compiled by 
Dr. M. Jastrow, part ix.; ‘‘A Hebrew Syn- 
tax,” by J. D. Wijnkoop, translated from the 
Dutch by Rev. C. van den Biesen ; ‘‘ Grammar 
of the Modern Persian Language,” with dia- 
logues and vocabulary, by F. Rosen, of the 
German Legation, Teheran; ‘‘A Glossary of 
Indian Terms relating to Religion, Customs, 


Jataka,” translated into English from the 
Sinhalese,” by J. B. Yatawara; ‘“‘ History of 
the Deccan,” by J. D. B. Gribble, vol. ii., 1723 
to the present time; ‘“‘The Native States of 
India,” by Jadab Chandra Chakrabarti, judge 
of the Kuch Bebar State; ‘‘ Lombok (Dutch 
Indies),"’ by Cooland Hooyer, translated from 
the Dutch by Elizabeth J. Taylor; ‘‘ Guide to 
the Dutch Indies,” by Dr. van Bemmelen and 
Lieut.-Col. G. B. Hooyer, translated from the 
Dutch by the Rev. B. J. Berrington; ‘‘ The 
Mystic Flowery Land,” by Charles H. Hal- 


Incarnate Saviour: a Life of Jesus Christ,” | 


Manners, &c.,” by G. Temple; “ Ummagga , 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TOUCHING CERTAIN ARKS. 
II. 
Mathern Palace, Chepstow : Sept. 25, 1896. 
From certain references by Mrs. Oliphant to 
(Mr. Lang’s learning and kindness, I presume 
that he interposed from good-natured gallantry. 
A different motive inspired a strange personal 
attack in the August number of Longman’s 
Magazine, to which my attention has been lately 
drawn. Some pages of what, it seems, is called 
a causerie—doses of very ‘‘ light reading ’’ sepa- 
rated by stars, like the marks on a shito-aiens 
—dealt unfairly with a review in the ACADEMY 
of Stevenson’s Weir, where I wrote some plain, 
but not ungenerous, home truths about the 
Scotch critics. Unluckily I appear to have 
touched another of his Arks, and, as he puts it, 
‘* roused the lion in a peaceful nature.” I dare 
not deny that his attack is leonine; for such a 
stickler for accuracy might pounce upon me 


& | with the “‘ well-known fact” that the lion is of 


all animals the most stealthy and unscrupulous. 
For once a causerie has been studied carefully. 
In it I detect a strange undercurrent of ac- 
quiescence in most of my remarks, and several 
new lights which I accept gratefully. But the 
theatrical onslaught, by which he amuses the 
7 at the expense of a ‘journal like the 

CADEMY,” is gross and insolent misrepresenta- 
tion from beginning to end. 

He bases his attack almost entirely upon a 
single sentence of mine, which he chooses to 
quote thus : 

‘** Mr. Purcell continues thus: ‘There is the grossest 
assurance, effrontery, downright impudence [his 
mainers astonish me] in the, Scotch argument that 

ou and I cannot appreciate or criticise Scotch genius 
Soomnee we do not exactly know what ‘‘ paddocks” 
are, and have never been there [In Heaven’s name, 
where?| to identify them.’”’ 


Permit me to annotate a little. 

ee to my ‘“‘ mainers”—surely Mr. Lan; 
of critics could recognise in my colloqui 
piling up of intensives a good-humoured 
burlesque of anger. 

(2) My grammar is assailed on the sole 
ground of my use of the word there. Let me 
confess that it was no slip of the pen, but was 
chosen deliberately as being more familiar and 
colloquial. I defend it. The demonstrative 
adverb requires no special, expressed, antecedent 
noun of place, if the place admits of no doubt. 
The sentence did not stand alone. ‘In 
Heaven’s name, where?” ejaculates Mr. Lang 
with superfluous piety. I reply—where those 
creatures are to be found under that name, that 
is in Scotland, where I had placed them a few 
sentences before. Is it seemly, on the strength 
of a single (pretended) slip to speak, among 
other sneers, of ‘‘a person so superior (to 
grammar) as Mr. Purcell.” 
(3) My Zoilus goes on: ‘‘Mr. Purcell 
obviously [why obviously? ] does not know 
that ‘paddock’ or ‘ padock’ is English for a 
frog.” Well, I did and I did not. My im- 
pression (he shall not tease me into referring to 
dictionaries) is that ‘paddock’ was at best a 
more or less unliterary and local (probably 
Northern and Eastern) word, now obsolete save 
in dialect. If so, it is no longer “‘ English fora 
frog.” Does Mr. Lang ever venture to speak or 
write it? Alas, were I to say: ‘‘ Do look over 
the hedge at that paddock,” I fear the infallible 
would lose his presence of mind, and reply: 
‘‘Paddock? I see no paddock. It is only a 
brickfield.” 

He proceeds—mark the cool inference : 
‘““Though he does not know English, and 
thinks that — is Scots, .. .” and 
closes a page of sneers at my ignorance, in- 
competence, and presumption with this tre- 
mendous decree: ‘‘ An Englishman who does 








and Engineering Drawing, by H. H. Butter- 


field, with numerous illustrations. i 


combe, with numerous plates. 
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educated ; and an Englishman who, knowing, 
pretends not to know, cannot be called intelli- 
gent. He cuts a very poor figure.” 
way, why “‘intelligent” ? Is not this oracular 
nonsense? To conceal one’s knowledge of this 
mystic word is not necessarily stupid; but 
perhaps “ unintelligent ” is the higher English 
for “modest,” ‘‘ crafty,” or ‘‘jocular.” The 
net was obviously spread for me. I escape, 
because somehow I did know the word, and 
never pretended anything about it. But it 
hauls in many bigger fish. Woe unto all 
‘‘ Englishmen” of high academical rank and 
literary attainments who, by some fatal acci- 
dent, lack this precious diploma of ‘‘ education.” 
The four whom I tes all failed under the 
ordeal. 
ACADEMY go back to their horn books, and get 
by heart this talismanic word ‘“ paddocks,” 
without which they ‘‘cannot be called edu- 
cated”’—by Mr. Lang. He “cuts” (it is his 
colloquialism, not mine) a very imposing and 
magisterial figure. 

Now, for the amazing climax. J never wrote 
“paddock” at all, Mr. Lang has carelessly or 
ignorantly or ‘‘unintelligently” garbled my 
spelling. The word, as I took it from Steven- 
son’s book under review, and as it appears twice 
printed in my article, is not the English ‘‘ pad- 
docks,’’ but the Scotch ‘‘ puddocks ’—which I 
also knew, and never pretended not to know. 
Vain for Mr. Lang to say that the vowel makes 
no difference. It makes all the difference. 
What if he called me a “cad,” and explained 
that it was only a shorter form of “ caddy,” 
which is, after all, but a variant of ‘“ cuddy ” ? 
** Puddock ” is distinctly a Scotch word. So 
at least says Mr. Sidney Colvin, who has ap- 
pended to that very same book a short glossary 
of hard Scotch words, and among them ‘‘ pud- 
dock, a frog,” stares me in the face. He, too, 
then ‘‘ does not know English, and thinks that 
English is Scots”! Who shall decide? Once 
more I quote my old Scotch lady: ‘ As to the 
dialect, my dear, they are every one all wrong 
—except, of course, Sir Walter.” 

Now mark! Mr. Lang says I am “ unedu- 
cated,” ‘‘ ignorant,” ‘‘the child of an age of 
popular education”; that I ‘“‘do not know 
English and think English is Scots,” and so 
forth, on the sole ground that I did not know 
a certain solitary English word, which after all 
I did know and did not use. On the safe 
authority of Stevenson and Mr. Colvin I wrote 
down a Scotch word. Mr. Lang (I adapt his 
own phrase), ‘‘not knowing Scots, and think- 
ing that Scots is English,” does not recognize 
it, or ‘‘ unintelligently” pretends not to do so. 
He then coolly alters the spelling to fasten a 
disgraceful and undeserved reproach upon a 
writer in a “ learned, critical journal like the 
ACADEMY.” He cuts a very inevitable figure. 

All his other charges and insinuations are 
equally founded on misrepresentation—worst 
of all, the idiotic doctrine which he dares to 
father on me, namely, that ignorance of a 
language is no hindrance to our appreciation of 
its literature. Yet he hedges so strangely. 
After abusing what he pretends I said, he 
usually ends by himself saying pretty much 
what I really did say. 

Indeed, I suspect that after all Mr, Lang and 
I differ little as to most of the Arks, only he is 
more discreet about touching them. Nor could 
he have meant to be unjust. Most likely he 
happened to glance at my review, and sitting 
down, tired and overworked, to dash off his 
causerie, ‘made copy” out of me for want of 
livelier material. If in my retort I have play- 
fully said anything to displease one whose 
talents I admire as much as I envy his in- 
dustry, let me crave his pardon. Years ago 
the ACADEMY was severely handled by an 
eminent critic in the Débats, because, as he 


By the | hasty 


Well, let all the illiterates of the | to 


Sand bonne femme,- whereas I lad reverently 
called her “‘ essentially a good woman.” It is 
slips and misrepresentations like these on 
the part of authoritative critics that alone call 
for protest. And Mr. Lang would be the last 
to wish that the AcapEMy should be unjustly 
discredited even in the person of its humblest 
voluntary contributor, who, however unpopular 


his views, avowed them openly, and bestowed 
some pains and detested labour on their ex- 
E. PuRcELL. 


pression. 








MR. PURCELL AND ‘‘ JEANNE D’ARC.” 
Carlisle: Oct. 7, 1886, 
I ought to say that I meant nothing personal 
Mr. in my observations on his un- 
signed review of Mrs. Oliphant’s -book. I did 
not know, or even dream of guessing, the 
name of the reviewer. To discuss Mr. Purcell’s 
long letter would demand more space than it 
is fair to ask. I need not regret that Mr. 
Purcell abstained from writing on the Im- 
postors of the Fifteenth Century, as M. Valet 
de Vireville has executed that task. He did 
not include the ‘‘ Impostor” of whom Mr. 
Purcell is a ‘‘ sincere but sober admirer.” 
A. LANG. 








OF THE EFFECT OF CRIME UPON EARTH. 
London: Sept. 22, 1896. 

That a murder, especially a parricide, de- 
stroyed the crops, or sterilised the land on 
which it was committed, seems to have been an 
old Indo-European superstition, of which I 
have found six instances—three in , one 
in Phrygia, and two in Ireland. 

1. When the Pelasgi of Lemnos killed their 
Athenian concubines and the children borne by 
them to their slayers, Herodotus (vi. 139) tells 
us that the land, as well as the cattle and 
wives, of these Pelasgi was cursed with sterility : 
"Amoxrelvacs 88 roto. TMeAacyoios rods operépous 
waitds te Kal yuvaixas ore yij xaprdy Epepe obre 
yuvainéds re Kal roijuva: Suolws Erucrov nal xpd Tod. 

2. When Oedipus murdered his father, 
Sophocles (0. 7. 22) says that Thebes was 


0lvovea uty xddviw eyxdpras XGovds, 
0lvovea 8’ &yéAaus Bovyduos téKori Te 
dydvois ‘yuvaiKaey. 

3. At Athens, according to Porphyrius (Mep? 
awoxiis dupixwr, ii. 29), when the fruits of the 
earth were being offered to the gods no animal 
could be la y slain or eaten. Now, while 
a certain Sopatros was making such offerings, 
an ox of his devoured some of them and 
trampled on the rest. Snatching an axe from 
a man who was grinding it, he killed the ox in 
anger, and then fled, remorsefully, to Crete. 
Thereupon droughts and fearful dearth invaded 
Attica (abxuay 3 xarexévtev Kal Sewijs dxapwias 
vyevouévns); and the Pythia being consulted, 
declared that the exile in Crete would cause 
these troubles to cease, but that the men of 
Attica must punish the murderer (rbv é Kpfrp 
ovydda taira Atoew . rév Te povéa Timwpnrauérar, 
«.7.A.). The rest of the story will be found in 
Mr. Farnell’s Cults of the Greek States (vol. i., 
p. 57), to which I am indebted for the reference 


to Porphyrius. 
4. When the Phrygian king Maeones mur- 
dered Attis, the lover of his hter Cybele, 


and exposed the corpse, we are told by Diodorus 
Siculus (iii. 59) that a — fell upon the 
people and the land became barren (Kara 8% ri» 
bpvylay durecotons vécou tois dvOpdwois, Kal Tis vis 
a&xdpwov yevouévns, x.7.A.). Thereupon, as in the 
case of Sopatros, the Pythia was consulted, and 
the troubles ceased when due atonement was 
made by burying an image (¢wAor) of Attis, 
whose corpse had decayed. 

5. Passing to Sichul, that home of primeval 
ideas, we find the following story in the 
Dindienchas, a large collection of topographical 





fancied, I had contemptuously called Georges 


folk-lore, compiled, probably, in the eleventh 
century : 

*¢* nUBTHIR,’ WHENCE WAS IT NAMED? 
“‘Quaire, son of the Dall Come left two 
sons, namely, Guaire Gann and Dubchestach. 
And at Daim-inis Guaire killed Daire ; whereupon 
a wood and stunted bushes overspread Daire’s 
country, because of the parricide which he had 
committed on his brother. Whence Dwub-thir, 
‘dark land.’’’ (See the texts printed in Silva 
Gadelica, ii. 472, Folk-lore, iii. 501, and Revue 
Celtique, xvi. 34.) 

6. A modern instance of the superstition in 
question has been cursorily noticed in the 
AcapDEmy for September 19, 1896, p. 182. In 
the year 1534 the followers of Silken Thomas, 
Vice-Deputy of Ireland, murdered and quar- 
tered Archbishop Allen at Artane, near Dublin 
—“an unmerci deed,” say the Annals of 
Ulster— 

“‘trenar’ dibhtha mes 7 clas* 7 morthoradh, 
sidh 7 soinend 7 soaimser, antan sin.” 

‘By reason of which were destroyed at that 
time fruit and fatness and sea-produce, peace and 
fair weather and goodly time.’’ 

References to a similar, but distinct, super- 
stition, designed, or at all events serving, to 
— the kingly office, will be found in the 
Rolls edition of the Tripartite Life of Patrick 
(p. 507, note), the Annals of Ulster (ed. 
MacOarthy, iii. 596, note), and the Martyrology 
of Gorman (preface, p. xi., ll. 18, 19). 

WHITLEY STOKEs. 








THE ROOD AND THE FURLONG. 
Seaforth Barracks, Liverpool : Sept. 80, 1896. 

Dr. Farnivall’s A - wy of the English 
land measures recorded in a fifteenth century 
MS. is interesting not only as regards the size 
of the hide of land, but also, it appears to me, 
as demonstrating the etymology of the fur- 
long = “ furrow-long.” Hitherto; I had sup- 
posed that this standard furrow must be that 
of a square ten-acre field, which, as the sixty- 
fourth of a square mile, would be a furlong 
each side. But the MS. shows that the 
standard furrow is the length not only of a 
square ten-acre field, but also of the acre and of 
the rood; and that the medium unit of land- 
measurement, the rood, was also, under the 
name of furlong, the real unit of distance, 
determining the length of the mile. 

The rood was a strip of land 40 rods, poles, 
or perches in length (that is, 220 yards), and one 
perch in breadth ; four of these strips made an 
acre. Thus, while we may figure to ourselves 
the acre as a square of 694 yards, it is really 
no more square than the bushel is cubic; its 
original form is that of a strip 40 perches in 
length, and four perches, or one chain, in 
breadth ; or otherwise ten chains long and one 
broad. If the rood be squared, it coincides 
with a square ten-acre field. That the rood, 
the long side of the acre, was a furlong and 
determined the length of the mile is proved, I 
think, by the fact that the Irish rood, the long 
side of the Irish acre, is the furlong of the 
Irish mile. For in Ireland, as in England, the 
mile is a multiple of the ne or rood, which 
isa multiple of the perch or local measuring 
pole, from which all land-measures appear to 
start. The Irish perch, like that of Guernsey, 
is 21 feet, or seven yards; the rood is accord- 
ingly 280 yards, and the acre 280x 28 = 7840 

~- A equivalent to 1°62 English acre. But in 

inear measurement the proportion of the Irish 
rood, 280 yards, to the English rood of 220 

is exactly that of the Irish mile to the 
English mile—that is, 14 to 11. I think this 
conclusive proof of the rood being, after the 





« Dr. MacOarthy translates clas by “‘ crops.” 





O'Reilly explains clas by ‘‘fat,’’ ‘‘tallow,” and 
the adj. clasach by “fat,” ‘ fatted.” 
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, the unit of distance as of surface, and 
of the mile and the acre being multiples of it. 
The mention in the MS. of the perch being 
18 feet *‘ in sum cuntre” refers, I think, to one 
of the French es. That of Paris was 18 
feet, that of the forest administration 22 feet 
French feet of 12°8 inches), and the French 
acres were of 100 es, so that the Paris 
arpent was smaller, and the forest arpent larger, 
than the English acre. The Guernsey acre 
sppears to be the same as the Irish; but the 
custom of Guernsey is to keep the rood or vergée 
as the unit, making little use of the acre 
multiple, passing in some estate measurement 
direct to the bowvée of 20 vergées, equal to 
about eight English acres. It would be inter- 
esting to know how the Guernsey perch and 
vergée got carried to Ireland. And I wonder if 
I am rash in supposing that the bouvée was the 
Guernsey feudal equivalent of the yokelet, and 
perhaps of the yard, the quantity of land 
which could be worked by a peasant owning 
one pair of bullocks. I remember that the 
South Indian véli of five kdni (cawnies), each 
of 400 perches 12 feet square, though only 
equal to 6% English acres, ‘is o—_—_, con- 
sidered too large for good cultivation by a 
peasant with one pair of bullocks, on rice-land 
at least. 


a 





EpWARD NICHOLSON. 








TWO SLIPS OF BROWNING’S. 
British Museum : Sept. 16, 1896. 

Browning, in his ‘‘ Epistle of Karshish,” 
commits an oversight, as it seems to me, in 
ing Lazarus fifty years of age at the eve of 

the siege of Jerusalem, circa 68 A.D. The 
miracle of which he was the subject is supposed 
to have been wrought about 33 A.D. He would 
consequently have been only about fifteen at 
the time, which is quite inconsistent with the 
general tenor of the narrative. According to 
tradition, Lazarus was thirty at the time, and 
lived thirty years longer, not surviving, there- 
fore, to the date intimated in Browning's poem. 


“A black lynx snarled and pricked a tufted ear.” 


If I do not mistake, there is no such thing 
as & black lynx, except as a lusus naturae. It 
is easy to see how the generally accurate 
Browning fell into this error. The Syrian 
lynx, which he is describing, has black tufted 
ears—the whole outer surface of the ear is 
black—and the Turkish name by which it is 
commonly known, cara-cal, means “‘ black ear.” 
Browning, intent on the creature’s special 
characteristic, has extended the blackness from 
the ear to the entire body. 

I may add a word about ‘‘The Pope and the 


Net.” Dr. Berdoe seems to believe that 
Browning invented the story, and this appears 
to me highly probable. But if it ever was 


told of any individual Pope, or he had any 
such in his mind, this must have been Sixtus 
the Fourth (1471-1484), who was reputed to 
have been the son of a fisherman, which was 
not the case with Sixtus the Fifth. 

R. GARNETT. 








SEMITIC ORIGINALS OF SOME NEW TESTAMENT 
PASSAGES. 
Reform Club: Oct. 8, 1896. 

Dr. Nestle’s objection, that if ¢Sapivare had 
been derived from the Old Testament St. Luke 
would have left it untouched, is, it seems to 
me, weakened by the substitution of écpvos for 
— = Acts ii. 30. But, - Mr. os mane, 

@ point is unimportant, for ¢Sapivare may 
explained by the vehement insistence of our 
Lord’s accusers (Luke xxiii. 5, 10,23). 

As to the really important point—that the 
Septuagint is used copiously in the first half 
of Acts, and especially in Luke i. 5-ii—Dr. 





| 


Nestle says nothing. I shall endeavour to 
show, in the November number of the Expository 
Times, that the extent to which it is used in 
Luke i. 5-ii. precludes the possibility of a 


Hebrew original. 
F. P. BADHAM. 








‘* NYREN’S CRICKETER’S TUTOR.”’ 
Lendom : October 7, 1896. 
After reading the letter on the above subject 
in the ACADEMY of September 26, I forwarded 
it to Mrs. Cowden Clarke, feeling sure she 
would be interested in reading the letter of 
J.8.C. She writes as follows: 


* ting the cutting from the Acapsmy which 
you y enclose in your letter to me, I should 
think'that the quotation they give from my ‘ Long 
Life ’jon the subject of the real Yauthorship of 
* Nyren’s Oricketer’s Tutor ’ would have settled the 
question, and showed it to have been entirely written 
by my dear husband ; but I now confirm that fact, 
and add that I greatly admire the truth and 
poetical expression of the sentence quoted from the 
Acapremy of June 24, 1893: ‘The reminiscences 
may be those of Nyren, but the voice is the voice 
of Oowden Olarke.’ These words make me almost 
believe that their writer must have heard my 
Oharles lecture; his lectures were so admirably 
written, and so superlatively well deli a 


T. FisHeER UNWIN. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


Sunpay, Oct. 11,4 p.m. South Place Institute: “* New 
d,’”” by the Hon. William P. Reeves. 

Mownpay, Oct. 12, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Selected 
Palettes,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 

Wepnespay, Oct. 14,8 p.m. Lib Assistants’ Associa- 

tion: “The Public Librarian of the Nineteenth Cen- 

tury,” by Dr. Richard Garnett. 

Tuurspay, Oct.-16, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “* Vehicles 
and Varnishes,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 





SCIENCE. 
MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


An Introductory Treatise on the Lunar Theory. 
By E. W. Brown. (Cambridge: University 
Press.) Our acquaintance with the ‘ Lunar ” 
dates from the year 1853, at which date we 
received from the author (then our Coach) a 
copy of Godfray’s Elementary Treatise on the 
Lunar Theory, with a brief sketch of the 
history of the problem up to the time of 
Newton. This was a very modest introduction 
and one not difficult to master. In fact, it 
merely aimed at being, in the writer’s words, 
@ proper introduction to more recondite works 
on the subject. It dwelt at some length on the 
difficulties a student coming fresh to the theory 
was likely to stumbleover. The approximation 
was only carried to the second order of small 
quantities. The work, in later form, has not 
greatly grown. . Prof. Brown points out that 
the researches made during the last twenty 
years into the particular case of the three bodies 
has had the effect of creating a wider interest 
in a subject which had been somewhat neg- 
lected by the majority of mathematicians. 
Inquiry has been made, not only into the value 
of the various methods from a practical point 
of view, but also into questions which have 
an equal theoretical importance, but which 
until just lately have almost entirely 
neglected. Then he cites an instance, ihe 
existence of integrals and of periocic solutions, 
and the representation of the sulutions by 
infinite series. In connexion herewith ws 
may refer to Prof. Brown’s review of Tisserand's 
‘* Traité de Mécanique Céleste ” (vol. iii.) in the 
Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society 
(June, 1892), in which he writes : 
‘*It is somewhat strange that a subject like the 
terre cence are 
were given ewton. 
should be ~~ £9 pans its :second "samnenany 





before the appearance of a treatise like the present 
[i.e., Tisserend’s]. writer on the subject 
up to the present time has given a theory from 
one point of view—either his own or further 
developments of some previous one.’ 


But we must forbear quoting further extracts 
from this admirable abstract, and this we do the 
more readily as Prof. Brown’s views 
are worked out in considerable detail in 
the book under notice. We further call 
attention, while on this theme, to 
some remarks on the progress of celestial 
mechanics since the middle of the century, 
which form the presidential address of Dr. 
G. W. Hill before the American Mathematical 
Society (Bulletin, February, 1896). This con- 
tains an extended résumé of what has been 
recently done. In the Bulletin (June, 1892) 
Prof. Brown has given an account of ‘‘ Les 
Méthodes Nouvelles de la Mécanique Céleste”’ 
of M. Poincaré. The work before us contains 
in its preface a slight epitome of the contents. 
We had noted several passages for remark, but 
think it better, as the book will certainly be in 
the hands of all students interested in the 
**Lunar,”’ to confine ourselves to giving the 
titles of some of the chapters, which will indi- 
cate the author’s order in ao subject. 
In the first six chapters are discussed the 
following matters: force functions, equations 
of motion, undisturbed elliptic motion, varia- 
tion of arbitrary constants, and the disturbing 
function. De Pontécoulant’s method is described 
in chap. vii., Delaunay’s theory in chap. ix., 
Hausen’s in chap. x., and chap. xii. considers 
several principal methods. The author's treat- 
ment is very thorough; and the numerous 
references to original sources will be most 
helpful to students, for whose convenience full 
indices and other aids are furnished. The 
subject is by no means easy reading, and 
we do not pretend to have worked through the 
book in detail. It is certainly by a long way 
the best work, if not the only one of equal 
thoroughness, we know of in the English lan- 
guage. We had occasion lately in these 
columns to notice Prof. Brown’s investigations 
on the lunar theory, which were published in 
vol. xvii. of the American Journal of Mathe- 
matics. In this there was a list of recent 
memoirs. We may note that Prof. Brown 
recently communicated a short (and apparently 
new) method for solving Delaunay’s canonical 
equations at any stage of the operations, and 
for obtaining the canonical equations for the 
next operation, to the London Mathematical 
Society. We understand that this method is a 
great improvement, and will supersede Arts. 
183-191 of the ‘‘ Introductory Treatise.” 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Grammatik des tunischen Arabisch. By H. 
Stumme. (Leipzig: Hinrichs.) Two years ago 
we welcomed Dr. Stumme’s ‘Songs of the 
Tunisian Beduin,” and we have an equally 
warm welcome to give now to his Grammar of 
Tunisian Arabic. It is practically useful and 
scientifically valuable. Nothing can be clearer 
than its arrangement; and the long lists of 
carefully selected words which accompany each 
rule, with the admirable glossary at the end of 
the book, will be found extremely serviceable. 
A scientific alphabet of Latin characters is 
wisely employed throughout, the Arabic letters 
being ‘wholly unfitted to represent the pro- 
nunciation of a living dialect. Indeed, as Dr. 
Stumme says, ‘‘one can often hear the same 
word pronounced in three or more different 
fashions within the space of five minutes from 
the mouth of a home-born Tunisian.” But this 
is the case with every living language, and 
ought of itself to be a warning to those who 
would draw philological conclusions from 
merely written forms of speech. According to 
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the literary tradition, rhain (ghain) is a guttural. 
Dr. Stumme gives it as r grasseyé in Tunisian, 
and such is also its usual pronunciation in other 
modern Arabic dialects. The fact raises the 
question whether the literary tradition is right. 
At all events, it is only through a study and 
comparison of the living forms of Semitic speech 
that we shall come to know what Semitic 
speech has been in the past, and works like 
those of Dr. Stumme will materially farther the 
inquiry. 

Les Gnomes de Sidi Abd er-Rahman el-Madje- 
doub. By H. de Castries. (Paris: Leroux.) 
Count de Castries has produced an interesting 
little volume, which may be regarded as a 
study in the psychology of the Algerian Arab. 
The “Sidi” to whom the gnomic verses 
collected by him are ascribed was # wandering 
Algerian dervish of the seventeenth century. 
Each ‘‘gnome”’ is translated and commented 
on, the result being a book which well deserves 
@ place in the library of the folk-lorist. 





FINE ART. 


THE ACCOUNTS AND MEASURES OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. 


Rechnungen aus der Zeit Seti’s I, mit andern 
Rechnungen des Newen Reichs. Heraus- 
gegeben und erklirt von Wilhelm Spie- 

g- (Strassburg: Karl Triibner.) 


Dr. Spreceiserc, who last year gave us a 
most valuable edition of the epistolary 
Papyri in the Bibliothéque Nationale, has now 
produced two imposing volumes dealing with 
the account papyri in the same collection. 
These papyri date, for the most part, from 
the reign of SetiI. Naturally they contain 
nothing of much historical importance, but 
appeal rather to the professed Egyptologist 
or to such as seek to catch sidelights on 
Egyptian life. The first papyrus given is 
a fragment relating to the bird-catchers’ 
supply of wild fowl to the royal preserves ; 
then follow accounts of the flour supplied to 
the royal bakers and of the great outputs 
of bread ; after these comes a stocktaking of 
wood for ships and their fittings, of leather 
for similar purposes, and so forth. 

The papyri of this collection were partly 
made known by Prof. Pleyte in 1868; but 
his work was published without facsimiles, 
and has for some time been almost obsolete. 
The new edition consists: firstly, of an album 
of admirable photographic and autographed 
facsimiles with transcriptions into hiero- 
glyphs ; secondly, of a volume of text con- 
taining translations and commentary. At 
the end are good indices, also a collection of 
the names of ships occurring on the monu- 
ments, and a valuable contribution towards 
a tariff of exchange of commodities for gold, 
silver, and copper in the New Kingdom. 

That Dr. Spiegelberg’s reading of the 
hieratic is excellent goes without saying. 
His philological remarks are acute and 
valuable, and show a familiarity with Semitic 
philology as well as with demotic and Coptic, 
all of which are very important for New 

tian. His interests, too, are wide 
enough; but there is one thing which 
detracts considerably from the value of his 
excellent work: clearly he has not put 
himself through a heavy course of reading 
in —— metrology and book-keeping. 
Egyp ists, as a rule, avoid these subjects, 
but for the satisfactory editing of account 








papyri a good grip of them is necessary, 
and in the volumes before us it is sometimes 
conspicuously absent. Yet the importance 
of such a preparation can hardly be 
exaggerated: it not only furnishes an 
immediate clue to abbreviated statements in 
accounts, but often leads to absolutely 
mathematical proof of the meanings of 
words. 

Dr. Spiegelberg’s work is so far beyond 
criticism in other ways that the space at my 
disposal may as well be devoted to pointing 
out his errors in the metrology and kindred 
matters. First of all, I would notice one 
point as to which the truth has been known 
for a quarter of a century and is yet ignored 
by Dr. Spiegelberg: although the medimnus 
measure is four times as great as the quad- 
ruple /ek¢ measure, he has here ascribed 
to the former the fractional hieroglyphic 
symbols of the latter as given at Medinet 
Habi, &c., and the resulting mistakes of 
transcription are constantly offending the 
eye. Inthe second place, he has deliberately 
refused to recognise the quadruple hekt, and 
reads the hieratic group for it as sek, with- 
out any real reason. The three reasons 
advanced against reading it as hekt are 

lausible, perhaps, at first sight, but will not 

ear examination ; and the last quotation 
given in support of them is incomplete. If 
Dr. Spiegelberg realised that the symbol of 
the quadruple jckt is only a term like 
“Troy,” ‘ Avoirdupois,” showing in what 
system the quantities are given, probably 
he would be more ready to agree to this 
reading. These two errors infect more or 
less almost every page of transcription ; on 
several pages they swarm like flies, with 
the result that interpretations which would 
otherwise be sharply defined are left misty, 
and plain meanings of well-known words— 
such as zt for “‘flour”—are called in 
question. 

Let us take, for instance, an account given 
on Taf. iii., 1. 5 e¢ seg., one which probably 
suffers most of all at the editor’s hands. 
(The order of the fragments of this papyrus, 
by the way, seems very questionable ; surely 
it should be 206a, 5; 204a, 4.) The papyrus 
shows that large quantities of flour were sup- 
plied to the royal bakers to make into loaves 
called akeku. We find that on each of three 
successive days 10 sacks (medimnt) of meal 
were distributed among three of the bakers. 
Summing up, the last line informs us that 
“in all 30 medimni of meal” were given 
out, and there “‘ resulted 1460 large loaves, 
each of 15 deben weight, making 134 deben 
weight when they came out of the oven.” 
To give an instance of this loss of weight 
in detail: among the separate entries we 
read, in 1. 11 of the same account, “ given 
out from the bread-store into the hand of 
Zaza 3 medimni 2 quadruple Aekt of flour.” 
This quantity of flour was made into loaves 
at the rate of 48 to the medimnus. The 
loaves, as dough, weighed i5 deben * ng 
and lost 1} deben in the baking. (Some of 
the lots, however, were intentionally made 
light to the extent of 1 deben or } deben per 
loaf, and the spare —— was made up into 
other loaves, apparently for the farmers 
who cultivated the corn land.) 

Perhaps there is not much to be learned 


- =) _— hegre from it 
esca’ r. Spi , Owing to his 
suiehatenpuatetion at the text. Tn reality, 
this statement of account fixes absolutely the 
Egyptian words for “‘ flour” and ‘‘ dough ”; 
and the equation which it gives of deben 
“weight” and medimnus ‘“‘ measure ’’—due 
allowance being made for the weight of water 
mixed with the flour—affords a valuable 
confirmation of the generally accepted value 
of each. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Spiegelberg 
will look more closely into this branch of 
Egyptology. 

The author’s aims are high, and his 
method excellent. No f ent seems to 
have proved too small and worn for him to 
attempt its decipherment; and where he 
attempts he succeeds. By his present work, 
for which in every other respect but that of 
metrology he was so admirably qualified, he 
has again laid all Egyptologists under great 
obligations. 

In Text, p. 28, col. 1, 1. 2, the misprint 
of ‘“‘Tempel” for “ Haus” might mislead 


a mythologist. 
” F, Lx. Grirritra. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. GEoRGE Brett & Sons have had in 
preparation for some time a work to be called 
The Art of William Morris: an illustrated 
record, by Mr. Aymer Vallance. While not 
attempting to be a biography, it will desl as 
completely as possible with all the numerous 
artistic enderbahinggs with which Mr. Morris’s 
name has been associated. It will also con- 
tain a bibliography, compiled by Mr. Temple 
Scott, not ss of his books, but of his pub- 
lished lectures and letters; and a list of the 
works that have issued from the Kelmscott 
Press. But the chief feature of the forth- 
coming work will be the illustrations. Mr. 
Morris gave permission for the reproduction, 
in full-page plates, of thirty or forty of his 
finest designs for tapestry, carpets, stained 
glass, wall-paper, &c. Some of these will be 
Shenadhel fom his own drawings in water- 
colour ; others will be reproduced, by Messrs. 
W. Griggs & Son, from the actual materials. 
There will further be drawings of the two 
country-houses in which Morris lived—the Red 
House at Upton, which was built for him in 
his early days by Mr. Webb; and the old 
manor-house at Kelmscott, on the upper 
Thames, near which he now lies buried. The 
issue of this work is limited to 210 copies ; and 
it is hoped that it may be ready before the end 
of the year. 


Art the Royal Academy, Prof. A. H. Church 
has this week begun his annual course of 
lectures on chemistry in connexion with paint- 
ing, dealing with such subjects as pigments, 
vehicles, and varnishes, and the important 

estion of the conservation of pictures. Mr. 
W. B. Richmond, professor of painting, pro- 
poses to devote the first lecture of his course, 
to be delivered after Christmas, to ‘‘ The 
Memory of Two Great Artists.” 


Wir the October number of the Studio, 
which is the first part of a new volume, 

be commenced a series of illustrated articles, 
describing the methods of flower arrangement 
adopted in Japan for interior decorations, par- 
ti ly on occasions of ceremony and festivity. 


THE studios of the Home, Arts, and Industries 
Association, at the Royal Albert Hall, sre 
now open for the autumn session of classes for 





from this account; but certainly a good deal | bookbin 


ding, basket-making, wood-carving 
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and carpentry, metal respoussent and embossed 
leather-work, inlay and marquetry. 

Part 48 of Archaeologia Acliana, published 
by the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (Andrew Reid), is almost entirely devoted 
to “paper on “ The Chapel of Auckland Castle,” 

e Rev. J. F. Hodgson, Vicar of Witton-le- 
ear. Apparently, all other writers (including 
the late Canon Raine) have assumed that the 
existing chapel is to be identified with an 
old chapel, mentioned as early as 1271, which was 
entirely destroyed by the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners. Mr. Hodgson, however, maintains— 
from documentary evidence, and with a wealth of 
architectural learning—that the present chapel 
represents the old hall originally built by Bishop 
Pudsey, which was restored and turned to sacred 
uses by Bishop Cosin. The paper fairly bristles 
with controversial points; but it is right to say 
that the ents of the author are made 
less difficult to follow by the abundance of 
aaa can a interest attaches to the 
c , owing to the pains spent upon its 
decoration by Bishop Lightfoot, who lies buried 
within it. Incidentally, we are told that the 
Palace—unlike Farnham—has no right to the 
title of castle ; originally it was only a manor- 
house, and always c-calied. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Very glowing accounts of the revival of 
dramatic authorship in England were current 
only two or three years ago. Wenever our- 
selves ‘to any great extent believed in them ; 
but if they were true in some degree—and, 
indeed, we may almost say, in any case—what 
a mistake the must be making in 
crowding the stage with adaptations of the 
merely popular novel! The conditions of novel 
writing and of theatrical performance are so 
entirely different that it is only now and then 
that any novel makes a good play, and it is 
eminently seldom that a good novel does. And 
oy as we see by the announcements, and know 
y the theatrical history of the last twelve 
months, manager after m hurries to 
obtain for his pane the immediate 
advertisement, and generally the short-lived 
prestige, afforded by the prompt annexation 
of some popular story. Continual adapta- 
tion from the French, often at the cost 
of being thoroughly unnatural, used to be the 
bane of the English stage. Itis the popular 
novel that is now rapidly alagted—onall a8 
may be the material that it really offers for the 
— of the dramatist’s and the comedian’s 


THovucH the intellectual playgoer—whom 
this journal chiefly addresses — had probably 
little experience of the art of Miss Bessie Bell- 
wood, it is fitting that the death of that 
comedian should be recorded here. We say 
“‘ comedian” advisedly ; for though the stage 
Miss Bellwood wholly or chiefly trod was the 
stage of the music hall, of which the 
attraction is now often foolishly over- 
rated, her talent was genuine, abundant, 
and thoroughly individual. The peculiarities 
of a certain East-end t; it was Miss Bell- 
wood’s skill to thoroughly and humorously 
grasp, and, whether on an East-end or on 4 
West-end stage, to strikingly embody. Her 
place was wholly her own. The closest observa- 
tion of lower-class life was at the root of her 
successful presentation of it. The merit and 
force of her performance differed extremely on 
different days and before different audiences. 
Skilful and successful at the West-end, her 
greatest triumphs were reserved for the East. 
Among the very people whose characteristics 
and whose w esses she recorded, her 
welcome was the warmest, and her performance 
the most pungent and the most effectively 
vivacious, 


MUSIC. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


The Story of British Music. By Frederick J. 
Crowest. (Bentley.) 
In his preface our author remarks that 
hitherto no book has been written “ deal- 
ing oe with the birth and growth of 
English music” ; and, further, that the subject 
“deserves ample treatment.” All musicians will 
ne agree with the first statement ; many, 

owever, before endorsing the second, would 
like to know exactly what is meant by “ample 
treatment.” The term carries with it the idea 
of diffuseness ; and, however interesting a subject 
may be, that quality is never desirable. Mr. 
Crowest’s second volume will apparently be 
devoted to the Elizabethan, and his third to the 
Victorian era. A volume of the size of the first 
will be none too large for either of these ; but 
the story of early British music and of English 
music down to the Tudor times might with 
—! have been condensed. It is padded 
out with legends, such as that of the heavenly 
music heard by Dunstan ; with doubtful stories, 
such as the one of Alfred, disguised as a harper, 
visiting the Danish camp ; or with long quotations 
from old records. Writing of this kind mayin its 
way be entertaining enough, but the space could 
have been more profitably filled. In the succeeding 
volumes, unless in size they far exceed the 
present one, the matter will have to be unduly 
condensed. Mr. Crowest is well aware that 
some of the stories which he relates will not bear 
strict investigation, but he expressly tells us that 
‘the has not attempted a learned book”: his 
special aim has been to interest “general readers 
who profess to know nothing about music.” In 
a footnote, p. 166, he says, indeed, “If letter and 
seal had to be roduced for everything which we 
are asked to believe, we should soon be robbed of 
many of our most cherished possessions.” 

Reasonable objection may also be taken to the 
harmonisation of old tunes: Y Brython (p. 22), 
Mwynen Gwynedd (p. 77), &c. In the course of 
time even the melodies themselves have under- 
gone changes, but the bases and harmonies are, 
as our author admits, “the creations of compara- 
tively recent ‘improvers’ and adapters with a 
craze for investing all old relics with their 
personality.” 

Mr. Crowest gives (pp. 181-2) some old Welsh 
music from a remarkable MS. said to have been 
transcribed in the time of CharlesI. The music 
consists, he says, of “ pieces for the harp in full 
counterpoint” ; but his idea of counterpoint, to 
say nothing of the epithet “full,” is certain] 

eculiar. Doubts have grown around this Wels. 

S.; and this our author finds a matter for 
regret, since “early musical MSS. are all too 
scanty.” Regret is all very well, but a few lines 
telling us whether there was any real foundation 
for the “doubts” would have been more to the 
purpose. Dr. Burney, by the way, considered 
that the harmonies were added by the tran- 
scriber ; and, from their nature, we feel inclined 
to agree with that learned historian. One more 
little grumble. The Franco of Cologne who 
flourished in the eleventh century is mentioned 
as the author of the earliest dissertation on 
measured music. Many high authorities, how- 
ever, declare that that treatise was written by 
someone else of the same name towards the 
close of the twelfth century. The author- 
ship and date are still vexed questions ; 
and surely a foot-note, however brief, calling 
attention to the difference of opinion, or 
a note of interrogation to the 1000-1075 a.p., 
given after the name, would have been the right 
thing. To “readers who profess to know nothing 
of music,” the question whether a writer lived in 
the eleventh or twelfth century may be of little 
importance ; but the “ many thousands of students 





and workers” to whom Mr. Crowest also appeals 











would have thanked him for sucha hint. There 


are other in the volume in which short 
a might, with advantage, have been 
inse 


In his chapter on English minstrelsy, our 
author gives an interesting description of a 
minstrel’s pillar in St. Mary’s Church, Beverley. 
“All authorities,” he says, “that have come 
under my notice have either noticed only the 
Beverley Minster pillar, or mixed up the two.” 
There are in all six pillars ; on the sixth is to be 
found the following quaint inscription: “The 
minstrels’ pillar. This pillar made the minstrels.” 

Mr. Crowest speaks with just pride of the early 
English theorists: Odington, Torksey, Walsing- 
ham, Power, and others. But though in those 
early days England “was leading the way in 
musical learning, yet the voice of musical Britain 
has been allowed, until the present Queen’s 
reign, to drop out entirely from the musical 
councils of Europe.” It must not be forgotten 
that after the great Elizabethan era there was 
only one English musician whose gifts, had not 
his life been cut short, could have raised to still 
greater heighth the musical reputation of his 
country. Had Purcell lived only twenty years 
more, and had he met with proper encourage- 
ment, the story of English music during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries might have 
been very different. English music, however, 
sank to a low ebb; while, on the other hand, 
German composers, commencing with Handel, 
engrossed the attention of the musical world. 
Mr. Crowest finds consolation in the fact that 
England “is now fast regaining its rightful 
lace” ; the “old country,” he believes, “has a 
rilliant future before it.” That may be so; 
anyhow, England’s voice is no longer disregarded 
in the musical councils of Europe. And further, 
whatever may be the merit of modern English 
music as compared with that of the great German 
masters, it can hold its own against conti- 
nental music, with exception of Brahms, Dvorak, 
and, perhaps, one or two others. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Four concerts will be given by M. Colonne 
and his Paris orchestra of 109 performers at 
the Queen’s Hall during next week. The music 
of all four programmes is largely devoted to 
French co ers. Selections from Berlioz’ 
‘‘ Faust” will be given at the first concert, and 
his ‘‘Symphonie Fantastique” at the second. 
Among the novelties promised are: selections 
from Massenet’s ‘‘ Hérodiade”’ ; a Concerto in 
F minor for pianoforte and orchestra, by Ed. 
Schiitt, to be pcrformed by Mr. Mark Ham- 
bourg ; Widor’s ‘‘ Conte d’Avril” ; A. Holmés’ 
“La Nuit et VAmour”; and some of 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Kinderscenen,” orchestrated by 
Godard. 

Messrs. AUGENER & Co. will publish shortly 
a work for students of music, by Mr. Alfred 
Rhodes, for many years organist at the late 
J. Baldwin Brown’s church. It is entitled 
Curiosities of the Keybourd and the Staff, and it 
will be illustrated with numerous diagrams and 
musical extracts from the great masters. The 
author claims to have discovered a scientific 
basis for the staff notation, according to the law 
of radiation from fixed centres which underlie 
the construction of the keyboard harmony and 
modulation. clea tectrAnts 
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By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D., Cambridge. 
Conrrnts:—I. Our Historic Principle: the Unity, Auto- 
nomy, and Continuity of the Church. II. Our Root is 
Religious—in Faith and Free Grace. III, Faith Demands 
a Church—but Catholic, not Monopolist. IV. We Disown 
the Prince, the Prelate, the Priest, and the Individualist. 
Vv. and VI. The History of our Spiritual Principle. 
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{In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


HISTORICAL 
SKETCH OF 
ARMENIA 


AND THE ARMENIANS IN ANCIENT 
AND MODERN TIMES. 
With a Special Reference to the Present Crisis. 
BY AN OLD INDIAN. 

* This little history of Armenia, although it can be read 
in the course of a single morning, presents us with all the 
salient features of Armenia’s sad story. The very brevity 
of the work is in its favour, for the author has been obliged 
to compress, and thus has kept strictly to his subject. 
While nothing of importance has been omitted, nothing 
irrelevant has been included, and the result is an excellent 
little work which ought to find many thousands of readers 
at the present crisis,””—Daily Chronicle, 

“ Written with peculiar knowledge, and will be read with 
advantage by everyone who is interested in the subject.” 

Scotsman. 
In handsome 4to size, illustrated, price 18s. 
Large-Paper Copies, price £3 3s. each, 


West Country Poets : their 


Lives and Works. Compiled and Edited by W. H. K. 

WRIGHT, F’.R.Hist.Soc., Borough Librarian, Plymouth. 

“ All West-country men should buy this book, on 

which Mr, Wright has lavished so much of pious labour and 
love.” —Speaker, 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d, 


A History of the Manor 


of BENSINGTON, in OXFORDSHIRE. By Rev. 
M. T. PEARMAN. 
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A Drama of the Life of Francis of Assisi. By HENRY 
NEVILLE MAUGHAM. 

“There is much to ~~ @ reader of poetry in the 
serene elevation of tho dialogue, and such as cherish a 
particular admiration of St. Francis will be interested by 
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Drifting Through Dream- 
LAND. A Volume of Poems by T. E. RUSTON. 
**Our highest ambition we fancy attained, the poor man 

has riches galore, 
We think that the haven of rest has been gained, though 
round us the breakers may roar.” 
*** Rattling’ good pieces of the ‘rattling’ kind. It goes 
with a swing that is very pleasant.”’— Literary World, 
“ Brimful of rich, poetic sentiment, and revealing the true 
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adapted for recitation.” — Northampton Herald, 
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SIZE: The size is Colombier 4to, forming a magnificent 
volume, some 18 by 12 inches. 


BINDING: All possible care has been expended on this, as 
on every other detail of the work, The plates are all 
mounted on guards and protected by bank paper, and 
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linen, richly decorated with gold. The top is gilt. 
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